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PREFACE. 



THE reader of this Essay will not be under 
any difficulty in regard to the design which has 
prompted its publication. He will at once re 
cognize it as an attempt to justify the liberty 
of the Protestant Philologer, from the point 
of view originally taken up by the Reformed 
Anglican Church ; and to show, on the other 
hand, that, as liberal and enlightened Pro 
testantism is compatible with an attachment to 
the Established Church of England; as this 
Church is, in the intention of its founders, and 
so far as its practical working has been unim 
peded, the tolerant Metropolis of all those 
who agree in the great essentials of Scriptural 
Truth, it is the duty of every good Protestant 
Englishman to join the ISTational Establish 
ment : and he will find in it a free declaration 
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of my conviction, that, if the adoption of 
Peter s Creed (Matt. xvi. 16) is sufficient to 
prove a man a Christian, the great majority, if 
not the whole of those grounds of noncon 
formity which are alleged by Protestant Separ 
atists must be matters of indifference, in which 
the veto of the conscience has no place, and 
which, appealing only to diversities of taste 
and opinion, are, in themselves, of as little 
moment as the colour of our coats, or the 
fashion of our beards. In a word, the reader 
has here before him, an advocacy of Anglican 
Protestantism a plea for the reciprocal duties 
of toleration and conformity*. 

Although the following discourse is thus, 
in its intention, and I hope in its tendency, 
conservative and apologetic in regard to Chris 
tianity in general, and the Church of England 



* The Notes at the end are not an aftergrowth, but an 
integral part of the book. I have printed them separately, 
because I did not wish to encumber my pages with references, 
to interrupt the argument with subordinate though necessary 
matter, or to fatigue the general reader with philological 
discussions, in which he might take little or no interest. 
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in particular, and although it is addressed rather 
to intelligent laymen who are not members of 
the Establishment, or do not feel comfortable in 
their membership, than to either of the parties 
who are in militant opposition within the pale 
of our Communion, I cannot but be aware that 
I must expect the most strenuous opposition 
from those of the Clergy who have adopted 
extreme opinions; for while High Churchmen 
will be loud in their denunciation of Latitudin- 
arianism, and will perhaps charge me with 
compromising their claims, I fear that the Evan 
gelical party will find matter of even greater 
offence in my repudiation of their superstitious 
indolence. With regard to the Ecclesiolaters, 
on the one hand, I beg to say, that I will 
neither assume nor accept a name descriptive 
of the opinions which are so distasteful to them. 
And I must protest against the belief so com 
mon in religious and political controversy, that 
the imposition of a name is equivalent to the 
confutation of an argument. The question to 
be raised out of the following pages, is not 
whether any and what persons can truly be 
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called Latitudinarians, but whether it is or is 
not right that a National Church should be 
built on the broadest possible basis, and whether 
a National Profession of Faith must not, by 
the very nature of the case, contain articles of 
compromise, in regard to unessential matters. 
To the Bibliolaters, on the other hand, I 
can hardly speak in the terms of a reasonable 
argument. Pure, pious, undoubting faith the 
faith of simple women and children invites 
the sympathy and admiration of the most 
ardent and inquiring spirit. Not so, the in 
dolent and selfish bigotry which uses such faith 
as the ready-made cement for the construction 
of a religious party- -not so, the cowardly mis 
trust of those pietists, whose wish to believe 
imposes an unwholesome check on their faculty 
of investigation. We all know that there are 
many sincere and conscientious professors of 
the puritanical faith, who sin only from their 
want of mental discipline and accurate infor 
mation ; but even in their case, we must labour 
unto edification, till, in Gothe s phrase, there 
are more voices and fewer echoes; and our pity 
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for their weakness must not render us blind to 
the worthlessness of their testimony. "The 
dishonest profession of faith/ says a living 
Divine, "and the slothful acceptance of it, 
belong to the salt which has lost its savour, 
and is good for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot." 

Whatever may be the effect of this Essay 
on the pre-judgments of Heresiarchs and their 
followers, I feel assured that to enlightened, 
unbiassed, and intelligent readers, it will be, as 
far as it goes, a word spoken in season. That 
we stand on the brink of a great theological 
crisis, that the problem must soon be solved, 
how far orthodox Christianity is possible for 
those who are not behind their age in scholar 
ship and science ; this is a solemn fact, which 
may be ignored by the partizans of short 
sighted bigotry, but which is felt by all, and 
confessed by most of those, who are capable of 
appreciating its reality and importance. The 
deep Sibylline vaticinations of Coleridge s philo 
sophical mind, the practical working of Arnold s 
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religious sentimentalism, and the open acknow 
ledgment of many of those Divines who are living 
examples of the spirit of the age, have all, in 
different ways, foretold the coming advent of a 
Church of the Future. And no one can be deaf 
to the voice which cries aloud for a reassertion of 
the " Liberty of Prophesying," conceived in the 
tone and temper of the nineteenth century, and 
supported by the ready aid of our now matured 
philology. Whether these pages will meet, 
even in part, the exigences of the time, will 
be determined by their results. They will have 
effected the object for which they are com 
posed, if they lead to the execution of a more 
elaborate work on the same subject, by some 
scholar, superior to the present writer in other 
qualifications, and not inferior to him in plain- 
spokenness and candour. 

The name, which I have placed, instead of 
my own, on the title-page, was suggested by 
that which was adopted under similar circum 
stances by Dr. Bentley. I have endeavoured 
to express by it, that to be Anglican it is not 
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necessary to adopt all the opinions of the re 
verend and learned TheopMlits. My own name 
must be withheld, until I can see some prospect 
of carrying on a theological discussion without 
the importation of acrimonious personalities ; 
and having thus entered the lists with my vizor 
down, I would recommend the same precaution 
to all those who would break a lance with me. 



THE AUTHOR, 



LONDON, 
llth January, 1847. 
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ERRATUM in p. 151. 

The following line has accidentally fallen out between lines 25 and 26 : 
" The constant parallelism of Trapa/cXr? and ^yx os , not only in 



ciples which we desire to maintain. In these days, 
especially, when there are so many shades of religious 
dogmatism, and when the advocates of the different 
parties are equally confident in their appeals to Scrip 
tural authority, according to their own modes of inter 
preting Holy Writ ; when the Calvinist says, " I am 
of Paul," assuring himself, and endeavouring to assure 
others, that his own peculiar doctrines are expressly set 
forth in the Epistle to the Romans ; when the New- 
manite boasts " I am of Apollos," believing that the 
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f~N the following pages we propose to vindicate the 
fundamental and inherent principles of Protestantism, 
namely, the sole sufficiency of Scripture, the right of 
private judgment in its interpretation, and the authority 
of individual conscience in matters of religion. We do 
not propose to defend the varieties of doctrine held by 
the different communities of Protestants, or by those 
who, without calling themselves Protestants, have framed 
for themselves systems of doctrine based on their own 
opinions. On the contrary, we are well aware that 
it is just these varieties of doctrine, and differences 
of opinion, which have thrown discredit on the prin 
ciples which we desire to maintain. In these days, 
especially, when there are so many shades of religious 
dogmatism, and when the advocates of the different 
parties are equally confident in their appeals to Scrip 
tural authority, according to their own modes of inter 
preting Holy Writ ; when the Calvinist says, " I am 
of Paul," assuring himself, and endeavouring to assure 
others, that his own peculiar doctrines are expressly set 
forth in the Epistle to the Romans ; when the New- 
manite boasts "I am of Apollos," believing that the 

B 
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Alexandrian subtleties and ideal developments of a 
rationalistic but superstitious school are the very Word 
of God; when the Romanist declares, "I am of Ce 
phas," resting his exclusive claim to salvation on a false 
interpretation of Scripture, and an unsupported tradition 
of ecclesiastical history; and when the Evangelical 
enthusiast proudly proclaims, " I am of Christ," as if he 
only, and those of his sect, were capable of rightly divid 
ing the Word of Life (1) ; when we are every day beset 
with these counter claims, which are contradictory and 
irreconcileable, but no one of which is capable of recom 
mending itself to the favourable opinion of an impartial 
judge, the world may well be excused for doubting 
whether there is, after all, so much to be gained by that 
liberty of private judgment, which is the essential cha 
racteristic of Protestantism ; whether it be not, after all, 
merely a liberty to fall into error. If, then, we would 
really vindicate Protestant Principles, we must undertake 
to prove that they do not naturally or necessarily lead 
to this jumble of Protestant Doctrines^; we must prove 
that they are something better than a simple reassertion 
of the rule of Protagoras that every man is to himself 
the standard of truth and right (3j . And this we shall 
endeavour to do by showing that there sprung up along 
with Protestantism, a science, which is calculated to 
render the applications of Protestant principles as safe 
as its own deductions are certain, and that there is 
a religious communion which, by combining this science 
with the principles of Protestantism, has placed itself in 
the only position from which Christian Doctrine may be 
successfully developed. 
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The science to which we refer is Philology; the 
communion of which we speak is the Reformed An 
glican Church. 

2. And, that we may not laboriously retrace our 
steps over a field which has been traversed by every 
student of religious history, we will state very briefly the 
connexion between Philology and the true development 
of Protestantism ; and we will then point out the rela 
tion in which our English Church stands to that union 
of rational philology and Protestant principle, to which 
we attribute the Reformation of Religion in the six 
teenth century. 

If we would refer Protestantism to its more distant 
and primal source we must seek this, not as is generally 
supposed in Germany, but in England. The real origi 
nator of the Protestant principle, the first man who truly 
emancipated himself from the trammels of Popish Eccle- 
siolatry, the first, in fact, who referred everything to 
Scripture, and asserted the right of private judgment in 
its interpretation, was our own countryman William of 
Ockham, in Surrey (1 &gt;. We do not here speak so much 
of his Nominalism, and its effects in overthrowing the 
realized Ideals on which the doctrines of the Romish 
Church were built, nor is it necessary in this place to 
enlarge on the intimate connexion between his rational 
istic logic and the true spirit of philology; this has been 
already done, in part at least, by other writers. On 
the present occasion,, we would only insist on the facts, 
that William of Ockham did proclaim, in so many 
words, the Protestant doctrine of " the sufficiency of the 

B2 
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Holy Scriptures for salvation ;" that he openly opposed 
the usurpations of the Papacy ; that by spending the 
latter and most active part of his life in Germany, as 
the recognized advocate of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, 
and as the avowed supporter of secular supremacy, he 
sowed the seeds from which the future harvest of the 
Reformation was destined to spring; that Luther and 
Melanchthon have repeatedly and warmly acknowledged 
their obligations to him in general ; and that Luther s 
peculiar doctrine respecting the Lord s Supper was dis- 
tinctly and directly borrowed from his writings. In sup 
port of the first of these assertions, it will not be neces 
sary to do more than quote the following passage: " Only 
thdse verities," he says (2) , "are to be esteemed Catholic, 
and such as are necessarily to be believed for the attain 
ing of salvation, which either expressly are delivered in 
Scripture, or by necessary consequence may be inferred 
from things so expressed. 11 If Ockham maintains the 
authority of the Romish Church, it is merely for the 
purpose of exhibiting in a stronger light her irrationality, 
and the absurdities which would flow from any such 
assumption of her infallibility. Against the errors of 
Pope John XXII. he inveighs without the least reserve 
in his Epistola Defensoria, and elsewhere. In the third 
part of his Dialogue, he fearlessly discusses the expe 
diency of admitting the Papal authority, and asserts the 
supremacy of the secular power. Indeed, so important 
were his relations with the Emperor Louis, that the 
Doctor Inmncibilis did not hesitate to say to the victor 
of Ampfing, " Defend me with thy sword ; and I will 
defend thee with my pen." (Tu me defend as ctladio; et 
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ego te defendam calamo) (3) . William of Ockham died 
at Munich, on the 20th April, 1347, just 170 years 
before Luther fastened his ninety-five propositions to the 
church-doors at Wittenberg. But his spirit was still 
alive in Germany, and Melanchthon, who admits that 
Ockham was once his own favourite writer (4) , has told 
us that Luther had long and deeply studied the works of 
the great Nominalist^, and we know that the Augustin 
Monk of Wittenberg styles the Franciscan Minorite of 
Munich his dear master (6) . It is not without reason, 
then, that the best and latest historian of the Reforma 
tion has expressed himself thus : " Nominalism," says 
Leopold Ranke (7) , " connected at the very moment of its 
revival with the adversaries of the Papacy, had found 
great acceptance in Germany, and was still by no means 
suppressed. The most celebrated Nominalist of that 
time, Gabriel Biel, the collector, is mainly an epitomizer 
of Ockham. This party was in the minority, and often 
exposed to the persecution of its enemies, who wielded 
the powers of the Inquisition ; but it only struck deeper 
and firmer root. Luther and Melanchthon are the off 
spring of Nominalism." Lastly, it has been fully shown 
by Dr. F. W. Rettberg, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Marburg, that Luther s doctrine of con- 
substantiation was derived immediately from Ockham s 
treatise on the Sacrament of the Altar &lt; 8) . 

3. If Luther had been a solitary phenomenon, if he 
had appeared merely in his own strength, he might have 
been no less heroic than he was, and his courage might 
have been exerted with the same energy ; but he could 
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not have done more than William of Ockham, and 
would very probably have done even less. In this, as in 
other great revolutions, we recognize the good providence 
of God. Luther s significance, for the world in general, 
and for us in particular, is due to the " fulness of time * 
at which he appeared, to the revival of literature and 
the invention of printing, which preceded his coming, to 
the nominalistic tendency of his own studies, and above 
all, to his early union with Melanchthon, who brought 
the learning of Reuchlin and Erasmus to Wittenberg, 
less than a year after the publication of the Theses. It 
may well be that Luther had more of the Christian 
warrior than his young friend ; but it was the son of the 
master-armourer of Bretten who forged for the Reformer 
that "sword of Michael from the armoury of God" (1) , with 
out which, he could hardly have won the battle. While 
Luther was staggering beneath the heavy arm of secular 
power, Melanchthon s Loci Communes were winning 
their way to the convictions of the learned world ; and 
when the victory was effectually obtained, and there 
was no fear lest the Pope would regain his authority in 
reformed Germany, it was the ready pen of Melanchthon 
which gave a permanent expression to the avowals of the 
Protestants at Augsburg. 

4. The reformation of the Church in England was 
MelanchthonX rather than Luther s work. Henry VIII. 
was willing enough to quarrel with the Pope. The more 
easy settlement of the divorce question ; the assertion of 
his own supremacy ; and the spoliation of the religious 
houses, were motives amply sufficient for a Tudor prince. 
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But the early opponent of Luther had no predilections 
in favour of the German movement, and Henry s attach 
ment to the doctrines of the Roman Church was not 
impaired by his disallowance of the Pope s authority, or 
by his affection for the temporalities of the religious 
orders. Relics and images were indeed discouraged, and 
the Bible was placed within the reach of the laity ; but 
if Luther had been an Englishman, he would undoubt 
edly have shared the fate of Nicholson and Lambert. It 
was not till Henry s death, in 1547, that the Reformation 
actually commenced in this country ; and by that time, 
Protestants had learned " jurare in verba Melanch- 
ihonbW" Zwingli, though he commenced his career at 
least as early as Luther, did not produce any great effect 
on the theology of England, except so far as he is answer 
able for the subsequent development of his doctrines into 
Calvinism, and it was not till a later period, that these 
pernicious opinions began to take root in Great Britain. 
It is true, that Bucer, who was Professor of Theology at 
Cambridge, at the commencement of Edward s reign, 
adopted in some measure the views of the Zwinglians, so 
far as their sacramentarian opinions were concerned ; but 
Bucer died within three years after his settlement in 
England; and, though a modern Unitarian writer has, 
with his usual rashness, ventured to call us Bucerists^ 2 \ 
the character of Bucer s mind, his wish to promote union 
among the Reformers, his unwillingness to interfere unne 
cessarily with any thing established, even though it were 
of no greater importance than the semi-popish vestments 
of an Anglican Bishop (3 &gt;, and the much greater influence 
of the absent Melanchthon, must prevent us from attri- 
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bating to the Reformer of Strasburg any large share in 
the re-organization of our Church. 

5. The fact is, that the real causes of the Reforma 
tion, those by and through which Melanchthon worked, 
had been for some time in full operation on this side of 
the water. England was not behind her neighbours on 
the Continent, in an age when, to use the words of 
Luther, " letters and languages reigned, and laymen 
began to judge for themselves (1 &gt;." Caxton and Pynson 
were as good and as active printers as any in Germany, 
and the vernacular doggrel of Skelton was as plain- 
spoken as the Latin of the Colloquies, and of the Epistolw 
Obscurorum Virorum. Greek was taught at Cambridge 
by Erasmus, as early as 1510; and Smith, Aylmer, 
Cheke, and Ascham, had made themselves first rate 
scholars before the year 1540. To such an extent, in 
deed, had " the new learning," as Cranmer terms it (2) , 
advanced in this country, that the noble ladies of Eng 
land read the orators and philosophers of Greece, and 
translated into their own language the Latin works of 
the great divines ( 3 &gt;. In short, a reformation of reli 
gion, developing itself from the rationalistic and philoso 
phical principles of Melanchthon, " that great clerk," 
or scholar, as Latimer calls him (4 \ had become an 
inevitable result of our literary and learned tendencies. 
And without underrating the inestimable services of 
Cranmer (5) , we must consider him rather as an instru 
ment, by which the mastermind of Melanchthon worked 
among us. The presence of Melanchthon in this country 
\vas repeatedly solicited from the year 1534 to the death 
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of Edward VI.; and though he was unable to give our 
Church the benefit of his personal superintendence, it 
has been remarked that every invitation to him pre 
ceded some doctrinal reformation in England, which was 
strictly in accordance with his principles, and most pro 
bably due to his ad vice ( 6) . After the death of Bucer, 
in 1551, his Professorship of Theology, in the Univer 
sity of Cambridge, was, for two years, kept vacant, in 
the hope that it would be filled by Melanchthon ; and 
it was in this interval that the first edition of our 
Articles was prepared and published, strictly on the 
basis of the Confession of Augsburg ; and when, at the 
commencement of Elizabeth s reign, they were brought 
into their present state by Parker, the additions and 
alterations were suggested by the Wurtemberg Confes 
sion, which was nothing more than an abridgment and 
repetition of that of Augsburg, and was presented as such 
to the Council of Trent at the very time when our first 
set of Articles appeared in England ; so that, in their 
abridgment, no less than in their original form, our 
specific doctrines were derived from Melanchthon. All 
this has been clearly shown in the Bampton Lectures of 
Archbishop Laurence (7) , the most valuable contribution 
which has ever been made to the history of our Church. 
In these lectures it has been proved that, so far as the 
horrible doctrines of Calvin were known at the time, 
they were rejected by us in Melanchthon s words; and 
though Lord Chatham ventured to assert, in the ignor 
ance of the last century, that we have a Calvinist creed, 
a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian clergy ( % no one 
will now maintain that either Calvinists, Romanists, 
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or Arminians (9) can conscientiously sign our Articles 
according to the intention of those by whom they were 
drawn up. 

6. Our Articles, then, must be regarded as essentially 
Melanchthon s work. They were not, indeed, framed 
precisely according to his proposals namely, by a con 
vocation of Protestant doctors from all countries. This 
was attempted, but was found impracticable. They 
represent, however, as well in their first expression as 
in their subsequent modification, his wish to make them 
as comprehensive as possible in regard to all those who 
agree with us on essential truths. The invidious ambi 
guities of the Interim could lead to no real agreement ; 
but having once stated the Protestant principle which 
refers all doctrine to that which is clearly derivable 
from the Scriptures, it was only necessary to explain, in 
the briefest and most precise language, those most essential 
doctrines which are thus derivable; for in this case no 
Protestant who admitted the principle, and was satisfied 
with the interpretation, could refuse to give his assent to 
the profession of faith. In acting upon these general 
views, they could not be blind to the fact that philology, 
like every other science or branch of knowledge, is neces 
sarily progressive ; and that until it had reached a much 
more advanced stage in its progress than could be ex 
pected so soon after its first beginnings, it would be idle 
to exclude the possibility of greater knowledge and more 
extended views on any disputed point of interpretation. 
We have a sufficiently striking illustration of the manner 
in which this consideration operated on the minds of 
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those who revised our Articles, in the alteration intro 
duced into our 3rd Article, and in the consequent omis 
sion of Article 41 &lt; n . It can scarcely be doubted that if 
a further revision had taken place some years later, the 
3rd Article would have been omitted altogether; and 
such a revision might, and probably would, have taken 
place if the overweening dogmatism of the Calvinists, 
and the machinations of the Jesuits, had not frustrated 
the prospects, once so bright, of an Episcopal union of 
all the Protestant Churches (2) . 

7. But, though obliged by the force of circum 
stances over which they had no control to give up 
the hope of a wider combination of Protestants, our 
Reformers of the sixteenth century were not ignorant or 
forgetful of the duties which devolved on them as legis 
lating for a national Church. They were aware and 
every sensible and reflecting man is aware that the only 
union (1) which a visible Church can secure is a visible 
and outward one ; and that as a Protestant National 
Church recognizes the liberty of private judgment, it 
must so frame its symbols and confessions as to compre 
hend within its visible pale all the inevitable variations 
of private opinion which are compatible with its general 
principles. In regard to its outward form, it may 
be precise in its regulations and strict in its discipline; 
but as it cannot control, and does not wish to control, 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
it must rest its hopes of a real and ultimate conformity 
of opinion in the uniformity of knowledge at which 
it ought to aim. As these principles were gradually lost 
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sight of by the Church in the evil days which followed ; 
as they have always been violated, more or less, by 
those who have dissented from her communion; as 
there is a great and general tendency to confound unity 
with uniformity, and mistake the dictates of opinion, 
even in unessential matters of form, for the obligations of 
conscience in questions of vital importance ; we cannot 
proceed further in this argument without an attempt 
to state the difference between unity and uniformity; 
and this we must do by showing that the Catholic Unity 
which is essential to Christianity, is not to be confined 
within the narrow limits of any particular national 
Church, and that the uniformity which a national 
Church presumes, is perfectly compatible with a large 
discrepancy of opinion on the many speculative ques 
tions which are involved in Theology, but which are not 
of vital importance to the religious man as such, and do 
not appeal to the tribunal of conscience. 

8. Every reader of the Scriptures is aware, that, 
while our Lord prayed for a perfect union among his 
worshippers while he declared that harmony of will 
and wish, though it were but of two persons, would 
ensure the success of prayers, and that his Spirit is ever 
to be found, where even two or three are gathered 
together in the holy fellowship of a common faith in his 
name ; while the whole tenor of his teaching, no less 
than the plainest words of his Apostles, represent the 
Chir-ch, the united body of his faithful followers, as the 
only vehicle of safety, the ark, which floats on the tur 
bulent waters of destruction, with no shore beyond but 
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Heaven ; yet, on the other hand, he has predicted that 
division, and not union, would be the inevitable result of 
the preaching of his Gospel. His far-reaching view of 
futurity was not blinded here. He saw that, although 
his wish was that all should be saved ; though the true 
tendency of his religion was to unite men into one body 
to make them members one of another ; though divi 
sion, isolation, and selfishness, were the opposite poles to 
Christianity; yet that many, nay, the majority of men, 
would refuse his proffered grace, and that the first 
effect of his doctrines would be to produce divisions 
and separations, even in the inmost heart and core of 
human society. " Think not," he said, in his commis 
sion to his Apostles (1 &gt;, " that I am come to send peace on 
the earth : I came to send not peace, but a sword." 
And on a similar occasion he declared to Peter (2) : " I 
am come to send fire on the earth; and how earnestly 
I wish that it were already kindled ! But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how I long for its 
accomplishment ! Suppose ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth?" as the shepherds heard it spoken 
in their angelic vision "I tell you nay, but rather 
division." No one, who is capable of reflection, could 
suppose that the desired and designed effects of Christ s 
coming in the flesh could be expressed by this sword, 
tlnsjire, this division. But though the ultimate results 
of Christianity must be an outward and visible, as well as 
an inward and spiritual union, this cannot be expected 
to take place till the exiles from Eden are once again 

x o 

gathered under the shelter of the Tree of Life, till all 
the kingdoms of the world have become the kingdoms 
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of the Lord and of his Christ. The first result of the 
promulgation of the Gospel was that which Jesus pre 
dicted under these significant figures. As conviction 
slowly worked its way, it tore men from their families 
and connexions, cutting asunder as with a sword the 
Gordian knot of domestic ties, which bound them to 
this world; it kindled a fire which formed an impass 
able barrier between the wilful and the willing; and 
where men were before at one together in the service 
of sin, it raised a standard of division and revolt from 
the laws and ways of Judaism and Heathendom, set 
ting up an army of Christ s soldiers to war down the 
Prince of this world. But although, as between Chris 
tianity and the unchristianized world, there was the 
division and hostility which Jesus predicted ; among 
Christians themselves, on the other hand, so far as the 
Spirit of Christ has been seen among them, the fruits 
of the Spirit have manifested themselves in the perfect 
union and fellowship for which the Saviour prayed. 
And if any one doubts that it is the mundane element 
in the visible Churches which has been the cause of 
divisions and want of uniformity among Christians, he 
has only to remember, that the true union and member 
ship of Christians, one with another, was most perfect 
at the very time when their separation from the world 
was most complete, and to themselves most trying; 
whereas, in proportion as the world has nominally be 
come Christian, in proportion as Mammon has entered 
into an alliance, more or less unreal and feigned, with 
God, in the same proportion have schisms arisen among 
Christians, or those who called themselves by that name, 
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and the sicord, the fire, and the division, which were 
wont to stand between Christianity and the world, have 
made rents and breaches in the body of Christ, and 
mocked the Church s communion with words which 
have no meaning. At first, the rich man sold his pos 
sessions, that bread might not be wanting to one of 
the least among his Lord s brethren^ ; the learned and 
accomplished citizen of Tarsus forsook the pursuit of 
literary ambition, that he might minister to the spiritual 
wants of the Church, and that too, though the work 
brought with it not the leisure of a priest, but the 
laborious occupation of a handicraftsman^ ; a proud 
Athenian, a judge of the Areopagus, passed through a, 
sneering crowd of philosophers, to worship the no longer 
unknown God (5 ); two successive rulers of the Synagogue 
at Corinth, one bearing a Roman, the other a Grecian 
name (6 ), relinquished their authority and influence to 
mingle with the humble disciples of a faith, for which 
Seneca^s brother had no feeling, but contempt ; and 
which was destined ere long to call forth the persecuting 
malice of Seneca^s imperial pupil W. These, and others 
like them, joined the holy brotherhood; though bitter 
suffering stared them in the face, and though many pre 
judices might have sprung up from the ground of their 
early training to keep them asunder, they were all toge 
ther with one accord, thinking of themselves only as 
part and parcel of the one fabric of the Church, based on 
the one Rock of Ages. And if this had not been so, if 
the Christian, of what origin soever, had not turned his 
thoughts to this centre of union, how could the Church 
have stood even for a year? Dispersed among the hea. 
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then, like sheep among wolves, still the strength of the 
early Christians consisted in their union, a union which 
was stronger than any local or temporal bond, for it was 
one which raised the heart to heaven, where the isolated 
and oppressed servant of the crucified Jesus looked for 
his abiding country, where and where only he claimed 
his franchise, and for which he longed with the eager 
hope of an exiled citizen. 

9. The establishment of Christianity as something 
in, and of, the world, and the formation of outward and 
national Churches, have been the true and only causes of 
the evils which have been laid to the charge of our reli 
gion. And yet this was, perhaps, the inevitable conse 
quence of the world s favourable reception of Christianity. 
The nations of Europe adopted and incorporated the 
spreading religion, without giving up their nationality, or 
the form of government, more or less feudal, under which 
they were living. That the religious observances of each 
state should be dependent on, or at least tinctured by, 
the peculiarities of their secular administration, was a 
natural and necessary result. In the case of the city of 
Rome and its small territory, the Bishop was enabled 
to become the temporal governor of the state ; and 
though an attempt at outward and visible centralization 
on the part of the Church was vigorously, and, to a 
certain extent, effectually made by Hildebrand and his 
successors, this spiritual ascendancy was, in its nature, 
as little likely to be permanent, as the assumption by 
the German Emperors of the title of Roman Caesar was 
calculated to revive and retain the power of the Augus- 
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tan house. The insular position of this kingdom would 
of course render it less likely than any other to remain, 
for a length of time, under the influence of a foreign 
system of centralization, whether secular or spiritual; 
and, notwithstanding the wealth and baronial power of 
our clergy in the middle ages, we find that the political 
connexions between the State and the Church bore down 
every religious ingredient in the latter, and that the 
priests either sided with the lower orders, because priests 
and plebeians were alike Saxons, or made common cause 
with the nobles against the encroachments of the crown, 
because parsons and knights were jointly possessed of 
baronial privileges. If Simon de Montfort led the 
Church s crusade against the Albigenses on the Con 
tinent, it was his son who fought for the English com 
monalty against the English king and his bishops. If 
John of Gaunt strove to strengthen his influence by an 
alliance with Wicliffe, the princes of his house were 
equally willing to support their weak title to the throne 
by a close alliance with the Church, and an unscrupulous 
persecution of the Lollards. Religion marched backwards 
and forwards with the banners of contending parties, but 
even when her name was most prominently appealed to, 
the actuating principles of the movement were any thing 
but religious. The princes of this world enslaved, liber 
ated, fought, plundered, persecuted, and tyrannized in 
the name of Christ and his Church, and the Gospel of 
Peace has had to bear the hard names by which these 
actions have been justly characterized. It must be 
obvious, however, to every reflecting person, that the 
different national and nominal Churches of mediaeval 

C 
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Europe, whether closely connected or not with the se 
cular Bishop of Rome, more really resembled the world 
in its antagonism to the Church, than the Church in its 

o 

antagonism to the world, and that, if true Christian 
union existed in these days, it must have been among 
the scattered few who were really actuated by the Spirit 
of Christ, no less than in the days of the Roman Empire, 
when there was no national adoption of Christianity. 

10. The Church, to which the promises of Christ 
are made, and against which the gates of Hell will not 
prevail, is the Body of which Jesus is the head, and 
the members of which are all animated by his Spirit. 
Every individual, in whom the fruits of the Spirit are 
conspicuous, is recognized by spiritual discernment as a 
true son of God ; as one of those whom his Spirit in 
habits, and who have become godlike ; as a member of 
that veritable Church, which is the earthly and visible 
part of the Communion of Saints. Now, as the Church 
consisting of these individuals, stands without, and in 
antagonism to all that is mundane, and is at one with 
itself, however widely its members may be dispersed ; 
as the mundane element is not less prominent in the 
nominal, national Churches of Christendom than it was 
in the old Roman Empire ; it must follow, that the 
true Unity of the Church that is, the unity of true 
Christians, which is essential to true Christianity - may 
exist independently of any local or national combination 
of worshippers, just as there was union among Chris 
tians, when all the nations of the earth were, as such, 
or in their national capacity, opposed to the religion of 
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Jesus. And it must also appear, which is the correla 
tive proposition, that&gt; wherever a nation, as such, has 
embraced Christianity, and desires that all members of its 
political communion should also adopt an uniform code 
of doctrine and ritual; as this religious polity must be 
compatible with the idiosyncrasy, or peculiar tempera 
ment, of the particular nation, and must therefore be, in 
a large measure, composed of elements not essential to 
Christianity, and admitting of different degrees of adop 
tion even by true Christians; this national uniformity 
must not interfere with a diversity of opinion on such 
non-essential and speculative questions. 

11. These principles, we conceive, ought always 
to actuate those who are about to legislate for a national 
Church, and, as we have already said, they do not appear 
to have been forgotten or neglected by our Reformers of 
the sixteenth century. It is, we think, clear, that 
having recognized the right of private judgment in re 
gard to the interpretation of the religious documents, 
which they admit as their only standard of truth, they 
did not wish that their Liturgy or Articles should contain 
any statement on matters of essential moment, on which 
differences of opinion have existed among Protestants, 
unless they could so frame the statement as to leave it 
open to the same rules of interpretation as the Scripture 
from which it was derived. This they have done by 
expressing all such controverted doctrines in the very 
words of the sacred document &gt;. So that, till the pro 
gress of philological science and the uniform cultivation 
of it by divines, shall have placed all men on the proper 

C 2 
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footing with regard to the texts referred to, the 
doctrines derivable from them must be considered 
as in suspension or abeyance, and members of the 
Church, who have subscribed to her articles and for 
mularies, are entitled to regard these matters as open 
questions, just in the same way as the Administration, 
which has left to its members the right of judging for 
themselves on certain points of doubtful policy, stands 
unpledged to the advocacy of any special opinion on 
these subjects. The wording of the ninth and seven 
teenth Articles shows that the Fathers of the English 
Church entertained these views, which, as wise men, 
they were bound to entertain (2) . It is true, that persons 
holding certain opinions are expressly excluded from our 
communion, either by the articles in which their opinions 
are condemned, or by the general tenor and context of 
our formularies. Romanists and Unitarians, Anabaptists, 
Pelagians, Arminians, and Calvinists could not join us 
without a relinquishment of some or all of their charac 
teristic dogmas (3) . In our condemnation of these doc 
trines, we are presumed to have convinced ourselves that 
our opponents are demonstratively wrong, and that our 
views are as unequivocally confirmed by a strict inter 
pretation of the books from which we derive our rule of 
faith. But with regard to all matters of ambiguity or 
indifference, there is a wide scope for free discussion and 
discrepant opinion within the pale of the established 
Church. So, in the case of symbolism, and in the routine 
of outward ceremonies, our Reformers have left unaltered 
many details, which it was unnecessary to retain for their 
own sakes, and some which are calculated to excite and 
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suggest ideas, which philology pronounces untenable. 
But in this they judged wisely, and with good, English, 
practical, common sense. The abominable follies result 
ing from an abandonment of this principle by John Knox 
and his adherents amply prove that we " did better to 
leave Camarina alone "( 4 ). The statesmen and theolo 
gians of this country have been alike influenced by what 
has been called our insular idiosyncrasy^. Every for 
mula connected with our institutions in Church and 
State has been retained, wherever this could be done 
without a compromise of conscience, or a relinquishment 
of some practicable good. The ceremonies and even the 
words of our Norman feudality are still kept up in the 
House of Lords, and the symbols of our bygone Romanist 
hierarchy and Romish rites still adorn, without being 
thought to corrupt, the Lord s House. The crown, the 
sword, the sceptre, the dalmatic, the fated chair, the 
mailed champion, and all the adjuncts of a coronation, 
are not discontinued merely because they are less signifi 
cant that they once were ; and no one fears that, by 
retaining these, we shall restore the ferocity of the Plan- 
tagenets or the tyranny of the Tudors. We do not, 
with rude and indiscriminate violence, pull down the 
surpliced angels from the hammer-boards of our roofs, 
break our pictured windows, block up our piscinas, 
commit to the flames the few remaining rood-lofts, and 
efface the Christophers from the walls of our churches, 
merely because we have less need of symbols than our 
ancestors had ; and it is only a few narrow-minded 
zealots who fear that, by retaining these ornaments, we 
shall relapse into anti-protestantism. We have allowed 
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these things to stand, because, as all symbols are to the 
rational mind indifferent in themselves, and as religion 
and government cannot be carried on without more or 
less of symbolism, it is better to retain old and time- 
honoured usages than to unsettle the ideas of the less 
educated by presenting to them a new written language, 
a new memoria technica, which might indeed be sugges 
tive of truer notions to those who needed it least, but 
which might, on the other hand, be subversive of the 
things signified in the little faith of the many. It does 
not seem to be necessary or even desirable that the 
details of outward government and outward worship 
should be uniform in all countries and all ages. Such 
details are in most cases matters of accident, determined 
by caprice, convenience, decency, and accommodation to 
existing habits and usages, and therefore are not to be 
maintained at any great cost. But still such customs 
ought not to be discontinued rashly, abruptly, and with 
out good reason ; for it is a real inconvenience to be 
always changing the outward conventional expression of 
our ideas in these matters just as it is inconvenient to be 
constantly altering the acceptations of words, and learn 
ing a new language, when we have an old one which 
will serve our purpose as well or nearly so. With regard 
to our Church in particular, it may be shown that even 
in those outward rites and ceremonies, which are most 
impugned as superstitious, our legitimate practices are 
more in accordance with the rational theory than the 
usages by which they have been gradually superseded ; 
and in every case it may be laid down that it is better 
to retain than to relinquish an ordinance, which is ade- 
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quately suggestive of a true conception, and does not 
stand in the way of that which in itself is more 
valuable. 

12. On the whole, then, we think there is suffi 
cient evidence to show that our Reformers intended to 
place the Church on the broadest possible basis; and that, 
while they preserved unaltered all that they could safely 
or harmlessly retain, they left a wide scope for progress 
and discrepancy of opinion on matters of doctrine. Nay 
more, it is clear that as the second edition of the 
Articles is more comprehensive and less exclusive than 
the first, so the second edition itself was not considered 
as brought to its final state, but, on the contrary, 
as only, like the Homilies, containing " a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times ^^ 
If the Articles have not been further revised, in the 
same wise, liberal, conservative and conciliatory spirit, 
we have to thank, not the framers and emenders, from 
whom they descended to us, but the dogmatic, selfish, 
fanatical, and pharisaical spirit of the religious parties, 
which from that time to this have been the bane of 
our Anglican Christianity. There can be little doubt 
that, practically, the first attempt to narrow the avenues 
to our national Church was made by the head and rulers 
of the Church itself, when the liberality of its founders 
was no longer regarded. The imperious and domineer 
ing character of Elizabeth, and her semi-popish preju 
dices, paved the way; the pedantic absolutism of James 
carried on the work; and the extravagant formalism of 
Charles and his adviser, Laud, completed the mischief 
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so far as the Church party are answerable for it. But 
the peremptory dogmatism of the Calvinists, their perti 
nacious misapplication of the proper functions of the 
conscience, and their violent and anti-monarchical prin 
ciples in secular matters, were at least as active causes 
of the schisms which have rent our body W. While 
the grounds on which a reformation of the Church 
appeared to be necessary ware understood and acted on, 
while the opposition was between England and Rome, 
and while Lambeth and Trent were separated by a dis 
crepancy on matters of essential import, there could be 
no doubt that the conscience must make its choice 
between the one or the other system of doctrines. When, 
however, the national Church of England had settled 
itself on a basis broad enough to hold all those who 
conscientiously stood aloof from Rome, it remains to 
be shown (for it has never yet been shown) that the 
points of difference between Churchmen and Noncon 
formists were such as to appeal of necessity to the over 
ruling power of the conscience ; it remains to be shown 
(for it has not been shown hitherto,) that the subjects 
under discussion in Hooker s Ecclesiastical Polity were of 
equal moment with those which his patron, Jewel, had 
handled in his Apology, and that the functions of Whit- 
gift were not less beneficially exerted than those of 
Cranmer. On the other hand, it remains to be shown 
that the Calvinists were bound by the laws of conscience 
to sacrifice Christian unity and peace at the shrine 
of a theological theory, which flattered the pride and 
vanity of the human heart; and to resist the ordinances 
of established authority, on behalf of a system of Church 
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government, which was opposed to the practice of the 
Church in all ages, and was only not irreconcileable with 
Scripture. 

13. Admitting, then, that there were faults on 
both sides, we avow our belief that the Church party 
had better grounds for their justification. In the first 
place, although they may seem to have taken the initia 
tive, they did this under a well-founded anticipation 
of being attacked themselves. The intimate connection 
between the English Church and the English Monarchy, 
and the republican tendencies of Calvinism, placed the 
two systems in secular opposition to one another; and 
the Government of England struck the first blow through 
the Church, in the full expectation that Calvinism would 
soon strike through the Church at the Government. The 
imprudence of Laud, and the weakness and tyranny 
of Charles, in a subsequent age, gave many advantages 
to the enemy; and not the least among these was the 
plea of right, which unjustifiable intolerance must 
inevitably strengthen. But the way in which Church 
and State fell together in the seventeenth century, and 
the grounds of conscience falsely assumed by the Puri 
tans, do, in our judgment, greatly tend to excuse our 
misguided attempt to enforce too strict an uniformity. 
Archbishop Laud was misled by the outward connection 
between the English Church and the English Govern 
ment. He forgot that the secular peculiarities, to which 
this connection had given rise, did not belong to the 
Church of Christ, as such, but to a previous state of 
things in this country, when the national Church was 
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established as one of the estates of the realm. He 
forgot that the wealth and splendour of our bishops 
resulted, not from the episcopal office, but from the 
original position of the diocesans as feudal barons; 
and when he exulted, on behalf of the Church, that 
Bishop Juxon had become Lord High Treasurer (1) , he 
forgot that the elevation of ecclesiastics to this and 
other great offices, in ages preceding his own, was due to 
the superior education of the clergy, and not to their 
spiritual character. If he had been able to reflect, he 
would have seen that these were just the matters in 
which the Catholicity of the English Church did not 
consist : he would have felt, and some of his admirers 
might be brought to feel, that the phrases Anglo- 
Catholic and Roman - Catholic are contradictions in 
terms, and that the constitution of our Establishment is, 
by the very nature of the case, more Anglican than 
Catholic, more English than Church m . But if Laud 
erred in thus attaching to the outward form and secular 
peculiarities of the English Church an importance which 
belongs only to the fundamental truths of Christ s 
religion, the Puritans erred less excusably and more 
perniciously, in exalting to the rank of conscientious 
scruples some theoretical objections to certain points 
of ritual and Church government. And if it was wrong 
to cling too closely to Anglicanism, it was surely a more 
mistaken view to insist upon substituting for our coun 
try s customs the obsolete enactments of the Jewish 
Law. The Bibliolatry of the Puritans was more anti- 
Christian than the Anglican Ecclesiolatry of the Arch 
bishop ; for what could be more subversive of the 
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Gospel, than that a number of fierce and uneducated 
men should vauntingly proclaim that they carried about 
with them an oracle, from which they could extract, by 
the divination of the Series Sanctorum, whatever rules 
they pleased, and that too, though these precepts were 
opposed, with more than heathen antagonism, to the 
doctrines of mercy and peace which the Redeemer 
preached? Let us say, if we will, that the Church 
party forgot the reality of religion in their reverence for 
the forms of Anglican worship, and for the sacred cha 
racter with which they invested the Anglican Monarchy; 
but let us also admit, that their opponents, in waging 
war with external observances, took upon themselves 
a yoke of Jewish bondage, more grievous than that 
which they shook off, and, in fighting for liberty of con 
science, became deaf to the voice within, which spoke of 
the duties of good Christians and good citizens. 

14. It is remarkable, that though the intolerance 
of the Church party is generally brought forward as the 
chief justification of the Puritan revolt, much less is said 
of the persecuting malice with which these champions of 
religious freedom treated their adversaries, or of the little 
forbearance which the ruling sect for the time being, 
manifested towards those who differed from themselves 
in the most trifling particulars. In the very striking 
letter, which Oliver Cromwell wrote to the Speaker, on 
14th Sept. 1645, immediately after the storm of Bristol, 
when his sword had secured the power of the Parlia 
ment, we find the victorious general pleading for tolera 
tion and freedom of conscience on behalf of the various 
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denominations of Puritans. He says (1) , " Presbyterians, 
Independents, all have here the same spirit of faith and 
prayer ; the same presence and answer ; they agree 
here, have no names of difference : pity it is it should 
be otherwise, anywhere ! All that believe, have the 
real unity, which is most glorious; because inward and 
spiritual, in the body and to the head. For being united 
in forms, commonly called .uniformity, every Christian 
will, for peace-sake, study and do, as far as conscience 
will permit. And for brethren, in things of the mind 
we look for no compulsion, but that of light and reason." 
This is the language of toleration; and though there is 
the usual reservation, which opens the way to the false 
appeal to conscience, the illustration derived from the co 
operation of the different sects as soldiers in the same 
army is not unlike that which Mr. Macaulay has used, 
with a much wider application, when he adduces the 
battle of Blenheim, as a case in which the unity of pur 
pose was not affected by differences of religious opinion w. 
But though Cromwell could preach these doctrines, 
though he was ready enough to argue with Papists, in 
behalf of Protestants, as his letter to Lockhart shows, 
(26th May, 1658 &lt;%) it appears by his letter to the 
Governor of Ross (19th October, 1649 (4) ), that in spite 
of his anxiety for liberty of conscience on the one hand, 
and his belief on the other hand that forms belonged to 
the province of conscientious obligations, he could not, 
in his own case, and as a ruler, allow to others, what he 
claimed for himself; for he says: "As for that which 
you mention concerning liberty of conscience, I meddle 
not with any man s conscience. But if by liberty of 
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conscience, you mean a liberty to exercise the Mass, I 
judge it best to use plain dealing, and to let you know, 
where the Parliament of England have power, that will 
not be allowed of." We think that nothing can be more 
pitiful than the arguments, etymological and others (5) , 
with which he subsequently endeavoured to maintain 
this "tyrannical resolution" as the Irish justly called it. 
The fact is, that all sects, when their enthusiastic ardour 
gets the mastery over their sober judgment, or when 
their secular power is too independent of religious senti 
ments, are liable to fail into the grievous error of sup 
posing that opinions may be propagated by force. And 
if it is a melancholy wickedness on the part of the 
Romish Church to seek to spread by the flames and 
tortures of the Inquisition, doctrines from which they 
allow no appeal to the private judgment and the indi 
vidual conscience, it is still more dreadful to find the 
champions of religious freedom refusing, under the 
severest penalties, to concede to others the liberty which 
they claim for themselves. In a word, if we blame the 
cruelties of the Star Chamber, let us rebuke, with a 
graver censure, the harsh intolerance of the Puritans; if 
we shrink with horror from the funeral pile of Cranmer 
and Ridley, let us not refrain from a stern expression of 
our indignation, when we think or speak of the flames 
in which Joan Boucher and Servetus perished. 

15. The restoration of the Church and of the monar 
chical form of government, under Charles II., preserved 
for us an inheritance of error, gleaned from the faults of 
both parties. If the bishops and rectors did not return 
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to their dioceses and parishes with the profound reve 
rence for primitive Christianity, the excessive regard for 
forms, and the mysterious obscurity of language which 
had characterized the school of Laud and Andre wes (1) , 
they were not less impregnated with secularity, and the 
Act of Uniformity shows that they were at least as 
anxious to confine the national faith within the narrowed 
limits of the Church. To frhese spiritual adjuncts of a 
profligate court we owe the absurd, and in some respect 
blasphemous, services which are too often printed at the 
end of our Prayer Book, and which weak-minded clergy 
men believe to be still binding upon them (2 ^. On the 
other hand, we have to thank the Puritans for our Bibli- 
olatry, or extravagant and superstitious worship of the 
written Word (3 &gt; ; for our Sabbatarian observance of the 
first day of the week (4) ; and for the assumption by our 
ministers of an attire which is distinctive without being 
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clerical, and sanctimonious without being sacerdotal (5) . 
We have to thank them also for the prevalence of Cal 
vinism in the Church; and as Socinianism is the natural 
and necessary result of Calvinism w , we have to thank 
them for the Deism which overspread this country during 
the last century; and in spite of the opposition offered 
by Dr. South, and supported by the University of 
Oxford ( 7 \ we have still to thank them if the Arianism 
of Milton found advocates on the Episcopal Bench ( % 
and if it still appears in the half-disguised Tritheism of 
some of the Evangelical Churchmen, as they call them 
selves (9) . In short, the faults of the High Church party 
are due to the divines of the Restoration, no less than 
the errors and follies of the Wesleyans and Simeonites. 
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16. It was with a sincere wish to purge the Church 
of this and other elements causative of error, that a body 
of pious and learned men bound themselves together at 
Oxford some few years ago. Believing that the avowed 
motive of our Anglican Reformation was to restore the 
doctrine of the primitive Church of Christ^, and that 
the true bulwarks of the English Church are to be found 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and in the principle of 
deference to primitive tradition on which it was com 
piled, the authors of the Tracts for the Times endea 
voured to correct the acknowledged laxity and solecisms 
of modern divines of our Communion, by reverting to 
canons of doctrine and practice, which rested for their 
authority on grounds as alien as possible from the spirit 
of Protestantism. They reposed all their hopes on 
retrogression up to a certain point, and the fundamental 
maxim of the head of the party was " whatever is new 
in religion is eo nomine false (2 V But they seem to have 
forgotten that the road to the primitive Church neces 
sarily passed through the regions of Popery, and that 
many who commenced the journey in good faith, would 
mistake the half-way house for the goal. It cannot be 
denied that, in regard to the doctrines of Regeneration, 
Justification, Good- Works, Election, and the Sacraments, 
they generally hold views more in accordance with our 
Articles and Liturgy, than the party to which they 
were in the first instance opposed ; that their opinions 
respecting the observance of the Rubric, and the decen 
cies of public worship, were, in the main, supported by a 
sober theory on the subject ; and that good taste and 
the requirements of art were interested in most of the 
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restorations for which they contended in the case of eccle 
siastical architecture. But, on the other hand, it must 
be allowed that they began with much that was really 
superstitious ; that their Judaizing Calendar-worship 
was from the first offensive to every rational mind ; that 
the disapproval with which they allowed themselves to 
speak of the Reformation, and their willingness to bestow 
the title of Martyr on those who perished for the inte 
rests of the national Church, while they refused it to 
those who suffered for the truths of the Gospel, was, to 
say the least, utterly anti-protestant ; above all, that 
their doctrine of reserve, and their anxiety to place the 
interpretations of the Fathers above those of the modern 
School of Exegetists, to prefer, in fact, the Scholiast 
to the Scholar were directly at variance with that en 
couragement of philological learning without which we 
must in the end become either Puritans or Papists. Add 
to this the foppish and coxcombical imitation of medi 
aeval practices which has directly emanated from the 
sesthetical adjuncts of Oxford Theology (8) , and the sickly 
sentimental ism which has haunted the world in the 
shape of poetry and fictions, illustrated or not, as the 
case may be, with religious and symbolical engravings ; 
and it will not, we think, be maintained by those who 
are capable of forming an unprejudiced judgment, that 
the effects of this movement have been unmixed good to 
the religious mind of this country in general, or to the 
reformed Anglican Church in particular. Not to speak 
of the many whom a mistaken longing for outward 
union has drawn into the vortex of Romanism, we ven 
ture to suggest whether even the Hierurgia of Dr. 
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Rock (4) and the architectural studies of Mr. Pugin are 
much less Anglican in their tendency than the symbol 
ism, prosaic and poetic, of the author of the Baptistery 
and the Cathedral^. 

17. Etnos ergo manumferulce subduximus. When 
we see the numberless varieties of error which have 
arisen from the abuse of private judgment, both by those 
who allow and by those who reject its use, when we 
perceive with what timid unwillingness the majority 
even of Protestants shrink from the employment of that 
"plainness of speech (1) ," which is one of the privileges 
of the Christian ; and when we cannot but recognise 
the general torpidity of conscience, without which such 
a smothering of convictions would be impossible, we 
feel ourselves called upon to state what we believe to be 
the truth, and to assert the rights of educated manhood. 
If knowledge is progressive, the developement of 
Christian doctrine must be progressive likewise. The 
vague and random conjectures of individual minds as 
often as not fail to advance the cause of truth. But the 
tendency of science, or knowledge based on general 
principles and sound inductions, is necessarily towards 
improvement, and there is no branch of inductive 
science which has made greater or safer progress in the 
last three hundred years than philology, which, in one 
of its branches, and as the art of interpretation, is the 
key to Protestant Theology. Its conclusions are ge 
neral and certain ; they are quite as little liable to the 
influence of individual error as the conclusions of the 
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mathematician ; and it may be averred with truth, that 
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whatever sound philology honestly deduces from the 
documents of Christianity must be sound theology, if 
these documents are the only source from which a rule 
of faith can be derived. Philology cannot acquiesce 
in the much-quoted maxim of Vincentius Lirinensis (2) . 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is not to the 
philologer necessarily true. His own province would 
furnish him with but few instances in which a true in 
terpretation, though not unknown, was always and 
everywhere received with universal approbation. This 
famous maxim is not only retrogressive in its tendency, 
but it contributes more than any other rule towards 
narrowing the confines of Catholic truth. If we are 
only to adopt those doctrines and practices, which all 
men have always, and in all countries, agreed to, how 
few will be offered to our acceptance ; and of those few, 
it may be shown that a fair moiety are, on grounds of 
reason, absolutely untenable. And how could it be 
otherwise? For the rule points to the fortuitous con 
currence of individual opinions, resting upon no princi 
ples, and regulated by no system ; and it seems to us as 
unlikely that truth and certainty would result from such 
coincidences, as it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that an accidental conglomeration of atoms could pro 
duce a highly-organized, rational, and intellectual being. 

18. If the attainment of religious truth is to be 
secured, as we believe, by the maintenance of the Pro 
testant principle of the right of private judgment, and 
by the encouragement of a progressive science of philo 
logy, those who wish to establish an outward, visible, 
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and national Church, and at the same time to promote 
the interests of religion, must be careful to assert and 
maintain this Protestant principle, and while, in the 
first instance, they state nothing in the shape of doctrine 
which is not philologically established, they must make 
provision for the further cultivation of philological 
learning, and, in the mean time, leave verge and room 
enough for the free expansion of opinions thus guided and 
illuminated by science. Uniformity must in the first 
instance be obtained by latitude. For while we ought 
not to make our national Church into a bed of Pro 
crustes, to which every occupant must be accommodated 
by amputation or by stretching, it is not necessary, on 
the other hand, that there should be entrances of all 
shapes and sizes into the fold of our Communion, as 
though the door which was large enough for the cat 
would not admit the kitten also. We should offer a 
resting-place, which would not be less suitable for 
Nectanebus the dwarf, because Og the giant could 
stretch his limbs upon it; and the access to our Zion 
should be by Propylaea as wide and inviting as those by 
which the wondering stranger ascended to the shrine 
of Minerva Polias. Conformity of opinion on every 
point we cannot expect until we can place all our 
members on an equal footing in regard to the power 
of forming a judgment, that is, until they are all equally 
instructed themselves, or willing to receive the truths 
taught them by equally instructed ministers. But in 
the mean time, we can provide for a general extension 
of education among the laity, and we can give our 
clergy a proper amount of philological learning. We 
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can, in fact, place within the reach of the members of 
our Communion the means and qualifications without 
which the liberty of private judgment will be only a 
liberty to fall into error. Now we contend that our 
Anglican reformers aimed at all this. We have shown 
that they started from the ground taken up by Melanch- 
thon ; that they wished to allow great latitude on 
uncertain or unimportant- questions; and that their 
Articles were formed with a view to future abridgment 
and generalization, if the necessity of such an alteration 
should occur. We have also shown that the philological 
principles of our Reformers were strongly pronounced, 
and that the spread of philology in England was as 
active a cause of the Reformation here, as it was in 
Germany. We may now add that their labours were 
early directed to the improvement of education and to 
the creation of a learned ministry. The members of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, have just celebrated the 
Third Centenary of that noble Institution, which, more 
fully endowed by King Henry VIII., not long before 
his death, from the property of the dissolved monas 
teries, has done more than any other foundation in 
Europe for the enlightenment of the world and for the 
overthrow of literary, philosophical, and religious super 
stitions. King Edward VI., beginning in the fourth 
year of his reign, created no less than sixteen Grammar 
or Classical Schools (1) , for the main object of applying 
part of the escheated property of the superstitious 
chantries to the encouragement of that philological 
learning on which the Reformation chiefly depended. 
And it may be truly said that there is no country in 
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which the clergy more strictly constitute a liberal and 
learned profession than they do in England. The 
rewards which are offered to learning and science, in 
the Universities and in the Church, though the zealot 
may think them worldly means to a worldly end, are 
the chief cause why able men of all classes are induced 
to cultivate this profession, and why the English Esta 
blishment exhibits the happy but rare specimen of a 
ruling but tolerant Church : for even bigotry becomes 
comparatively inoffensive when it is tempered with the 
graces of social and educational culture. The diversity in 
unity, which is the characteristic of the English Church 
in its highest as well as in its lowest order, and over 
which sectarians have exulted, as if their schismatic 
separation could find an apology therein, has been 
justly applauded by statesmen and by ecclesiastics, by 
Edinburgh Re viewers (2) and by Venerable Archdea 
cons (3) ; and we pray that it may continue to be num 
bered among our privileges till an equal diffusion of 
accurate scholarship shall have enabled every one of our 
ministry to wield with safety and effect the Sword of the 

Spirit, which is the Word of God. 



19. These views are impugned by two classes of 
opponents, by the advocates of Tradition on the one 
hand, and by timid Bibliolaters on the other. 

The former contend that the principles of the An 
glican Reformation were not such as we have described 
them. They maintain (1) that "although Scripture is 
the sole Rule of Faith, yet since no Rule can be used 
as a Rule until it be first interpreted, we must resort 
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for its interpretation, not to the wantonness of our own 
arbitrary dogmatism, but to the ascertained general 
consent of the Primitive Church." They tell us that (2) 
"Scripture and Antiquity are the two pillars upon 
which all rationally established truth must ultimately 
repose, so that if we reject Scripture we reject the very 
basis of theological belief; if we reject antiquity , we 
reject all historical evidence to soundness of interpreta 
tion." They assure us that they would guard against 
the abuse of human authority more cautiously than the 
advocates of private judgment. " With them," says 
Bishop Jebb (3) , " we reject the domination of the Pope; 
but we do not with them, erect fifty thousand Popes in 
his room ; and the voice of antiquity, universality, and 
consent" (i. e., the Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,) " to which we listen, we take not to be the 
voice of man, but the voice of God; speaking that by 
his providential and gracious guidance of the minds of 
men in all ages, which no private individual, nor any 
contemporary body of witnesses could of their own 
wisdom be competent to pronounce or to discover." 

We have already admitted, that, in our opinion, the 
Reformers of our Church did wisely when they retained 
whatever it was not necessary, or in a high degree 
desirable, to alter. But we have shown that in the 
changes, many and great, which they did introduce, 
they were guided, not by a slavish regard for tradition, but 
by the counsels of Melanchthon or by the same philolo 
gical and rational principles of which his theology was an 
illustration. These admirers of antiquity seem never to 
have reflected, that, if we are allowed, as they tell us we 
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are (/&lt;) , to determine for ourselves when the Fathers are 
right and when they are in error, those interpretations 
of Scripture, in which we agree with the Fathers, can 
not have any more authoritative value than those in 
which we disagree with them ; for if we may reject 
their doctrine when we perceive it to be false, and are 
only obliged to receive their traditional interpretations 
when we are compelled by the force of reason to admit 
their truth, it is difficult to perceive how they can be 
said to have any other than a merely suggestive influence 
upon our judgment. For example, if we can by reason 
and philology deduce the doctrine of the Atonement 
from the documents of Christianity, we have to be told 
why we must not hold this doctrine unless it was previ 
ously maintained by ancient Christians, who believed that 
there was a phoenix ( 5) , and that the miraculous conception 
of Christ was kept a profound secret from the Devil (6) . 
With regard to the universality of these traditional doc 
trines, this is only approximate evidence, if it be evidence 
at all. For if the lost work of an ancient Father were to 
come to light, and it were found that his opinions on a 
particular subject were not in unison with those which 
he was presumed to hold in common with all others, 
what becomes of the ab omnibus ? And the same might 
be asked with regard to the semper and ubique. But 
even supposing that you were sure of your three marks, 
what reason is there for believing, with Bishop Jebb, 
that we have here the voice of God, and not, as we have 
ventured to say above, a fortuitous concurrence of indi 
vidual opinions \ Let us take the case of the mitre. 
Does not the universal adoption of that episcopal symbol 
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indicate an equally universal misinterpretation of the 
passage respecting the " tongues as of fire"" in the Acts of 
the Apostles ? Can any scholar suppose that the passage 
in question speaks of " cloven tongues f And shall we 
give the name of a Divine Providence to an absurd 
blunder, which even the Vulgate avoided, and of which 
a school-boy would be ashamed (7) ? It is not at all 
necessary that every symbol should be justifiable philo- 
logically, and the mitre is not more unmeaning than the 
crown: but this is a sufficient proof to us that, in regard 
to the interpretation of Scripture, grammar and criticism 
are safer guides than the traditions of the Primitive 
Church. The limitation imposed upon preachers by the 
Canon of 1571 that they "be careful never to teach 
aught from the pulpit, to be religiously held and believed 
by the people, but what is consonant with the doctrine 
of the Old and New Testament, and collected out of 
that very doctrine by the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops, 11 is obviously nugatory, unless it can be provided 
that every minister shall have it in his power to ascer 
tain whether a certain doctrine which he finds in his 
Bible is also to be found in the Fathers. Besides, the 
commission given to the Priest on ordination is saddled 
with no such restriction; the Scriptures alone are placed 
in his hand ; he is vested with authority to preach the 
Word of God without any such conditions or limita 
tions (8) ; and if he is to be guided by the first of the 
Homilies, he will " diligently search for the well of life 
in the books of the Old and New Testament, and not 
turn to the stinking puddles of men s traditions, devised 
by men s imagination ( V 
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20. After all, what connexion is there between the 
Reformed Church of England and the Primitive Church 
of Christ, except this, that they stand alike on the foun 
dation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ him 
self being the chief corner-stone (1 )? The doctrine of 
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apostolical succession, considered as implying an un 
broken transmission of Episcopal orders, appears to be 
utterly incapable of proof. It may be that we have this 
unbroken descent, but there is an infinitely greater pro 
bability that there are many gaps and blanks, and loose 
links in the chain. Nor is this really of any moment. 
It is only necessary that the minister should not be 
commissioned by himself; that he should receive his 
authority from what he is justified in considering a true 
branch of the visible Church; and his own conscience 
will not accuse him of taking unto himself an office of 
ministry and stewardship to which he was not called. 
With respect to his congregation, the Anglican Church 
has declared, and common sense confirms the assurance, 
that the efficacy of sacraments depends upon the faith of 
the recipient, and that the un worthiness of the minister 
does not affect the operation of God s ordinances. The 
true answer then to the question so often asked where 
was the English Church before the Reformation? is not 
to be obtained by a laborious attempt to trace back her 
Orders to the Apostles, or to identify certain of her 
usages with those of the Primitive Church. The An 
glican branch of the body of Christ, so far as it has been 
a true and living branch, exists now in the same way as 
it existed before the Reformation; and it was to be found 
then, as it is to be found now, not in the pages of Eccle- 
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siastical history, but in the writings of Evangelists and 
Apostles, or, if we must give a narrower and more local 
reference, in the Epistles of St. Paul w . Some modern 
writers have amused themselves with fanciful analogies 
between the character and career of a remarkable indi 
vidual, and the course of events which he may have been 
supposed to influence. It would not be difficult to show 
that the contrast between the Churches of England and 
Rome was in a manner presignified by the opposition be 
tween the characters and functions of the two Apostles 
whose names are borne by the two Metropolitan Churches 
respectively. Whether St. Paul ever visited England or 
not, it is certain that Christian England most truly 
represents the duties and doings of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Converted from a Pharisaical persecutor 
of saints and a witness of martyr s blood, to an earnest 
and active profession of the true doctrine of justification 
by faith, the rebuker of Peter s judaizing prejudices, the 
most tolerant (3) , because the most learned of the early 
ministers of Christ, willing to encounter professional 
labours that he might not burden the brethren, the most 
active and able missionary to the Gentiles, the author, 
directly or indirectly, of the Gospel most rich in Parables 
which admit of an exact and minute interpretation, the 
unaffected disclaimer of authority which he did not 
possess, the first witness to essential as distinguished from 
unessential truth, the first to raise the christianized slave 
to a spiritual equality with his master, and the earliest 
opponent of mistaken asceticism and celibacy, the Apostle 
Paul stands forth as a representative of the English 
Church in her conversion, in her opposition to those who 
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follow the weakness of Peter, in her learning and toler 
ance, in her professional ministry, who alone of all 
bodies of clergy work for their maintenance as educators 
of the community, as tent and tabernacle-makers for the 
wearied mind, in her labours among the heathen, in her 
deep theology, in her unwillingness to assume a control 
over the judgment and conscience, in her precise but 
comprehensive Articles, in her opposition to the slavery 
of Africa^, and in her unaffected intercourse with the 
world. On the other side, Peter s prejudiced adherence 
to forms and usages, his readiness to smite with the 
sword, his timid denial of his Lord, his forwardness in 
assuming to himself the right of interference in the pro 
vince assigned to others, his tendency towards doubtful 
and unedifying traditions, and, we may add, with all 
this, his eager and constant profession of the Catholic 
doctrine respecting our Lord s divinity, mark him out 
as a true type of the Church which claims, in that 
respect falsely, to inherit an authority derived from him. 

21. But those who advocate the free use of philo 
logy in the interpretation of the Scriptures find their 
fiercest and most uncompromising opponents in the ranks 
of those who are slaves to the Puritanical Bibliolatry, so 
common in this country. According to this school, 
every word in the canonical bocks of the Old and New 
Testament proceeds from a divine and miraculous inspi 
ration. It is maintained that the Holy Spirit did, in the 
most plenary and literal sense, dictate every sentence 
which is written down in the Bible ; that the Scriptures 
are from God, that they are in every part from God, and 
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that they are as a whole entirely from God^. Now. if 
this doctrine were true, the resources of philology and 
criticism could not be safely brought to bear on the 
sacred volume. Treading on such holy ground, we 
must take off our shoes ; we must come barefoot and 
humble to the shrine of our worship, and the critical 
faculty must be careful not to intrude with its searching 
eye and its fearless hand. ,By those who believe in the 
plenary and verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, science 
in general, and philological science in particular, are 
viewed with distrust, if not with abhorrence ; and the 
more so, if this bibliolatry is combined with a certain 
amount of ecclesiolatry if the sacred records are not 
only revered because they are the word of God, but be 
cause Holy Church has derived from them her sacro-sanct 
dogmas. Newtonian philosophy cannot admit the astro 
nomical miracles of the valley of Ajalon and the dial of 
Ahaz, and geology has reduced the seven days 1 creation 
to the rank of a legend ; in return for which the Pope 
has excommunicated the Copernican system (2) , and re 
verend geologers in this country are driven to sad shifts 
and pitiable expedients in order to preserve their cha 
racter as orthodox divines (3) . But the philologer has no 
subterfuge. He openly confirms the conclusions of the 
Newtonian astronomer, and shows that the so-called 
miracle of Joshua rests upon a misinterpreted quotation 
from an older poem&lt; 4 &gt;. He bids the timid geologer to go 
on nothing doubting ; for that, philologically examined, 
the Bible returns no answer to our curious inquiries 
respecting the age of the world (5 &gt;. And he is not con 
tented with this critical treatment of the Bible as it 
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stands, but, in spite of the traditions of the Church, he 
is disposed to ask whether this or that book was written 
by the person whose name it bears, and whether it is or 
is not entitled to a place in the canon. To the Biblio 
later, no less than to the Papist and Puseyite, this free 
dom of speech and action seems inconsistent with the 
profession of a belief in the doctrines of Christianity (6) , 
and because philological knowledge, like every good 
gift, is liable to abuse, it is hardly possible to employ 
this instrument without being greeted w r ith the name of 
Neologian, Rationalist, Straussian, Pantheist, or at best 
Socinian, names pointing to certain definite forms of 
error, for which philology, even in its abuse, is not very 
distinctly accountable. The true scholar refuses to 
acquiesce in this tyranny, and he calls upon the world 
to rise up in stern revolt against its most despotic oppres 
sors the intolerant dunces, who cannot or will not learn 
themselves, and who persecute with fire and sword, or, 
it may be, with hard names and social excommunication, 
all who believe that there is still something to be learned, 
and that when learned it ought to be made common 
property for the edification of all. 

22. With respect to the doctrine of Theopneustia , 
or plenary and verbal inspiration, on which the whole 
tottering fabric of Bibliolatry is built up, we do not hesi 
tate to say, what has been often said before (1) , that there 
is not one tittle of evidence in support of it, but that it 
is an unnecessary hypothesis, so utterly opposed to the 
facts of the case, that an attempt to apply it is the best 
method of confuting it. Indeed, the elaborate defence of 
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the doctrine by M. Gaussen, has fully demonstrated 
its untruth and impossibility. Suppose it could be 
proved in the case of one of the Gospels; this would 
at once disprove it in the case of every portion of Scrip 
ture which contained the slightest variation, even in 
words, from that inspired and infallible document ; and 
thus we have only to apply the doctrine to a particular 
work, in order to deprive every other work included in 
the Bible of its claim to plenary inspiration. The argu 
ment by which M. Gaussen endeavours to convert the 
avowals of St. Paul that, in a particular case, he could 
lay no claim to inspiration into a proof that he laid 
claim to an inspired authority superior to that of the 
Law of Moses (2 &gt;, is simply absurd ; and it is difficult to 
say whether this writer will more justly provoke ridicule 
or indignation, when he insists upon a miraculous inter 
position of the Holy Spirit in order that the Apostle may 
greet his Christian friends at Rome, or beg Timothy to 
bring him his cloak^. We feel convinced, moreover, 
that the passage on which M. Gaussen relies as the 
Alpha and Omega of his whole disputation, and from 
which he derives the title of his book^ 4 ), does not signify 
that " all Scripture is inspired and profitable for doc 
trine," &c., but that " all inspired Scripture is also 
profitable for doctrine," c., which implies, that the 
inspiration of Scripture is not plenary and universal. 

23. M. Athanase Coquerel, in his spirited reply to 
Strauss, has well remarked (1) , that this author has ren 
dered an involuntary service to the cause of religion 
by overthrowing, with one and the same effort, the two 
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systems which have done most to shake the authority of 
the Bible, namely, the system of literal interpretation, 
which discerns inspiration in the words themselves, and 
the system of rationalistic interpretation, which will not 
admit any inspiration at all. It appears to M. Coquerel 
that Strauss Life of Jesus is a long demonstration of the 
radical error of these two opinions, that it proves the 
absolute impossibility of admitting that the Bible is 
inspired word for word, and the astounding absurdity 
of pretending that it can be explained on the merely 
natural hypothesis. " The rationalistic school," says 
M. Coquerel, " we do not hesitate to predict, will never 
revive from this attack ; it is smitten to death ; the trial 
is finished, and on a full examination of the evidence, 
Rationalism has been attainted and convicted of un 
reason. The erroneous doctrine of plenary inspiration 
will no doubt be more tenacious, because it is an exag 
geration of faith rather than of science ; it will grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less ; it will not attempt 
a revival, which has become impossible ; it will lose 
ground from day to day; verse by verse, and book by 
book, it will acknowledge the impossibility of believing 
that all the words have fallen from Heaven, one by one, 
into the souls of the sacred writers ; and it will end by 
throwing itself, with us, into this impregnable fortress of 
the Christian faith the opinion, namely, that the Bible 
contains a direct and positive revelation, which must be 
sought in the ideas and not in the words." 

24. Believing, as we do, that the Scriptures de 
liver an authoritative message from God to man, in 
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regard to all matters of essential and religious truth 
therein set forth ; that, in respect to the things of the 
Kingdom, the Bible is entitled to be called, in the fullest 
and noblest sense of the term, the Word of God, which is 
the Sword of the Spirit ; and believing that this doctrine 
is perfectly consistent with the freedom of philological 
speculation, to which we lay claim, not only on behalf of 
science, but also and still more on behalf of Protestant 
Theology; it is incumbent upon us to show that there is 
this inspiration of the Scriptures, and that it is limited, 
as we say it is, to the revelation of a spiritual religion. 
That the Bible is inspired thus far, and no farther, may be 
proved, first, by its internal coherency, which shows that, 
in regard to essential and religious truths, this collection of 
works by more than thirty authors has a unity of author 
ship, though, in regard to all other matters, it has thirty 
and more diversities of authorship ; and that, conse 
quently, if its diversities of authorship are human, its 
unity of authorship is divine. A second proof, to the 
same effect, may be derived from the testimonies of our 
Lord and his Apostles, who agree in citing this consis 
tency of the Scriptures in regard to religious truth, as the 
one proof of their divine origin and authoritative sanction. 

25. The argument from internal evidence will 
stand thus: We are enabled to discover in the Scrip 
tures, taken in their whole extent, a consistently-deve 
loped scheme, too grand for the anticipations of an indi 
vidual mind, and on that account, as a whole, revealed 
to the world by God, but still capable of recognition and 
approval, by that higher religious and moral sense whicj 
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was conferred upon man, when he was created in the 
Divine image, and vivified by the breath of the Spirit of 
God. The book, which contains these matters, is a col 
lection of the works of a long series of writers, between 
the first and the last of whom a period of at least fifteen 
hundred years intervened. The writers, whose works are 
here collected, were as different as possible in the character 
and complexion of their minds, and the Bible is strongly 
coloured in various parts by their distinctive peculiarities. 
No one of these writers brings forward the whole of the 
religious scheme, but every one is continually re-pro 
ducing this revealed system, or parts of it, without one 
thought or trait which is at variance with its gradual 
and progressive developement. It appears, moreover, 
that some of the most remarkable and explicit declara 
tions are given unconsciously, or under the form of nar 
ratives or ceremonial institutions, the prospective refer 
ence of which could not have been felt at the time when 
they were delivered or established. Surely, we are enti 
tled to conclude that there is at least a singular provi 
dence in this collection and transmission to our times, of 
a number of ancient works, which, taken by themselves, 
would have been, in the majority of cases, little better 
than the fugitive records of an isolated race, but from 
which, taken as a whole, we can extract a system of reli 
gious and moral philosophy, to which the sages of India 
and Greece have made but imperfect approximations, and 
which even the proud intellect of the unbeliever receives, 
for its own sake, as embodying the dictates of the abso 
lutely true (1) . And, if claiming for the preservation of 
this collection of the works of men, the decrees of an 
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overruling providence, which willed that Divine truth, 
like the divine principle in the individual man, should 
be surrounded with, but undiramed by human weakness, 
inconsistency, and error, and should be capable of extrac 
tion therefrom most chiefly by the enlightened eye, and 
by the pious hand&lt; 2) , if making this claim, we go a step 
farther, and point to the books themselves, as stamped 
with the impress of a celestial sanction, do we not main 
tain that the Bible is the Word of God, the Sword of the 
Spirit, in a far higher and nobler sense, than if we endea 
voured to assert, against reason, and against evidence, 
the puerile hypothesis of a plenary and verbal inspira 
tion ? If man is, in his higher nature, a theopneustic 
being, the most inspired writings are the works of the 
most inspired men. Whereas, the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration would make the most inspired book the work 
of a number of writing machines, and the legislator and 
prophet, the evangelist and apostle, would be degraded 
from their rational position to the rank of mesmeric 
dreamers and wooden automatons. The doctrine of 
plenary Theopneustia falls to the ground before Theodore 
Parker s triumphant assertion &lt;*), that: "Every book of 
the Old Testament bears distinct marks of its human origin; 
some of human folly and sin ; all of human weakness and 
imperfection. 1 But this thesis, however laid down and 
maintained, does not affect the internal evidences of 
absolute religion and absolute morality, which are to be 
found in the Bible, and which give it all that it has of 
deep and lasting value. We admit that its separate 
parts are the work of frail and fallible hum an beings ; 
we do not seek to build upon it systems of cosmogony, 
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chronology, astronomy, and natural history. We know 
no reason of internal or external probability, which 
should induce us to believe that such matters could ever 
have been the subjects of direct revelation (4) . But in 
regard to the higher matters of God and our duty, it 
might have been expected that the world would be 
taught, gradually and progressively, the lessons which 
science cannot discover ; and whether the books in the 
Bible were written by the men whose names they bear, 
or by others even less exempt from error and sin, we still 
hear, from its first to its last page, the still small voice of 
Divine truth, speaking, in one continuous or ever-recur 
ring harmony, to the secret echoes of our moral convic 
tions. We do not assume that all the books of the 
canon are equally entitled to their place, or that they 
were all written by the authors whose names they bear, 
and at the time when they profess to have been written. 
The greatest philologers have doubted the genuineness of 
a large portion of Daniel (5) ; Scaliger utterly rejected the 
apostolic authority of the Second Epistle of St. Peter (6 ) ; 
others have hesitated to accept the Epistles of James and 
Jude (7) ; and there are many who cannot admit that St. 
Paul was the author of the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Hebrews (8) . Still less can we venture to say that 
time has not destroyed some books which might have 
been incorporated among our sacred records ; on the con 
trary, it is a more reasonable conclusion that we have 
only a selection from the earliest Christian literature. 
And with all our reverence for the sacred books of the 
Jews, we must acknowledge that there is much truth in 
the saying of Clemens Alexandrinus^, that philosophy 
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was to the Greeks what the Law and the Prophets were 
to the chosen people, a preparation of the mind for the 
reception of Gospel truths, a careful slave, which 
guided the childish world to its great Teacher ( 10 &gt;. All 
that we maintain is this, that we have, in the body of 
writings collected and preserved in the Bible, an unbroken 
train of Divine revelations, which could not have been 
more complete and consistent, even if we had added to 
our hoard all the lost treasures of Christian or Jewish 
antiquity. 

26. We now proceed to show, that our Lord and 
his Apostles refer to an inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which is limited to the communication of religious truth, 
and is chiefly evidenced by their consistency and cohe 
rence in this respect. 

The book of Genesis had stated that the Lord God 
originally created man in his own image, and after his 
own likeness; and that though, in regard to his body, 
he was made from the dust of the ground, the Creator 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul. This is a statement with regard 
to the origin of man and his composite nature, which 
philosophy has adopted, and which a voice within perpe 
tually confirms. For though it is but too true that the 
disease of sin has marred the beautiful proportions of that 
divine image, in which he was originally made, and though 
the lust of the flesh too often triumphs over the influences 
of the Spirit, man is still placed above and apart from the 
rest of animated creatures. He still feels himself to be 
a stranger and a sojourner on the face of the earth. God 
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and religion are realities and necessities to him. He is 
ever hankering after communion with the unseen world 
of spirits to which he belongs, and, even in his fallen 
state, he looks forward to an immortality, unencumbered 
with the corruptions of animal life, which faith holds 
out to him, and which the secret convictions of his 
inmost soul pronounce not unattainable. He feels that 
this weary load of flesh weighs him down to earth, and 
brings him into a near contact with death and decay; he 
is but too conscious that the third part of his nature, his 
appetites and passions, must often fetter his will and 
constrain his reason; but, when the blessed light of 
Gospel truth has once shone upon his soul, he sees that 
there is a way by means of which he can, even in this 
life, become like God and triumph over the world. This 
is the Comfort which our Lord suggested to his disciples 
that they should become God-like the tenements of 
the divine Spirit which dwelt within himself. On the 
day which the Church still commemorates, as a day of 
love and charity, in obedience to his last injunctions, the 
Redeemer thus addressed his desponding friends (1 ) : " If 
ye love me, keep my commandments, and I will ask the 
Father, and he will give you another Paraclete, Advo 
cate, or Comforter, to abide with you for ever, the Spirit 
of Truth, which the world cannot receive, because it 
does not see it, and does not even know it ; but ye know 
it, because it is now abiding by your side, and shall be 
in you." The word TlapaKK^ros^ which we render 
Advocate or Comforter, implies legal assistance in a 
court of law; the Paraclete is one who stands by our 
side, and helps us to plead our cause; he furnishes us 
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with the ready comfort of his able and experienced 
advice. But he may also plead our cause and fight our 
battle in our absence ; and thus we find that Jesus Christ 
is spoken of as our Paraclete or Advocate with the 
Father ( 2) . Now, this name of the Paraclete or Advo 
cate is derived from his functions in regard to his clients, 
those who have called him in to their aid, whose cause 
he pleads, and whom he thereby comforts and assists. 
In regard to the opposite party, whether they are assail 
ants and accusers, or defendants and accused, he is not 
paracletic but elenchtic; he does not comfort and justify, 
but puts to shame, confutes, and convicts; and accord 
ingly, we find the functions of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul of man described as a paraclesis or comfortable aid 
in regard to the believer, but as an elenchus or confutation 
and reproval in regard to the unbelieving world. Our 
Lord is represented as describing this part of the Holy 
Spirit s office in a subsequent part of the discourse to 
which we have already referred (3) : " When the Paraclete 
is come, he will convict the world concerning sin, and 
concerning righteousness, and concerning judgment." 
And that it might be clear whose sin, and whose right 
eousness, and whose judgment or condemnation, are here 
referred to, he adds: "concerning sin indeed, because 
they believe not in me; concerning righteousness, be 
cause I withdraw to my Father, and ye see me no more; 
and concerning condemnation, because the Prince of this 
World is condemned. 11 In other words, the unbelieving 
world, when subjected to the elenchus of the Spirit, 
would be convicted of their own sin, in not believing; of 
the righteousness of Christ established by his resurrection 
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and ascension; and of the condemnation of Satan , the evil 
principle in the soul of man, which opposes itself to 
belief in God and to Christian morality. And thus, as 
we have a Paraclete or Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous, who is the propitiation for our 
sins, and who, as an intercessor, pleads that meritorious 
atonement of his at the right hand of God ; as Christ 
ascended up into heaven, with his glorified humanity, 
and there advocates the cause of man; so the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, is our Paraclete or Advocate upon 
earth, convincing the unbelieving world of sin, of right 
eousness, and of judgment, shewing and proving against 
the world, the flesh, and the Devil, that the Jews, and 
other infidels, have sinned in rejecting the true Messiah, 
that Christ, though condemned by men as a false pro 
phet, has been received as the holy and just one by God, 
and that Satan is no longer dominant in this world, but 
has yielded the victory to the Lord of Hosts, the Lord 
mighty in battle. 

The instrument by which the Paraclete is to effect 
this, is expressly stated to be the Word of God, w T hich 
is, therefore, called " the Sword of the Spirit (4) ." 
In the English and Latin languages there is an am 
biguity in this phrase, which is partly countenanced by 
the synonymous use of \6yos and prj/jua in the Greek. 
Thus, in Peter s discourse at Joppa ( % we read in our 
English version : " The word which God sent to the 
sons of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ ; (he is 
Lord of all;) that word, I say, ye know, which was 
published throughout all Judea, and began from Galilee, 
after the Baptism which John preached : how God 
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anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power." If we turn to the Greek, we see that by 
"the word 1 we translate both rov \6yov and also TO 
prj/jia: the former, however, in another sense, is the 
WORD, or the second Person of the Trinity; and the 
latter is that word of God, which is the Sword of the 
Spirit. St. Basil would go a step farther, and identify 
the latter with the Holy Ghost. He says^: "The 
Son is the WORD (Xo^os-) of God, but the Spirit is the 
word (prjpa) of the Son." But at any rate, it is by this 
latter word (/$?}//,), or by the \6yos considered as its 
synonym, that the Spirit works : this is the evidence, 
to which he appeals in pleading the cause of Jesus. 
And how he does so, is manifest even from the terms in 
which our Lord describes his elenchus of the world. He 
does this by summoning prophecy into court, in other 
words, by alleging the coherent texture of the whole body 
of the ancient Scriptures, combined with and illustrated 
by the preaching of the Gospel : "For the testimony of 
Jesus," says the author of the Apocalypse ( v , "is the 
spirit of prophecy?" 1 And if this is the evidence, on 
which he relies in his elenchtical office, wherein he is 
busied with the confutation and conviction of gainsayers, 
it is not the less so when he acts paracletically on the 
soul and conscience of the individual believer. St. Paul 
has told us( 8) , that "whatever is written in the ancient 
Scriptures is written there for our instruction, in order 
that we may, by means of the patience (virofjiovrfs) 
and comfort (Trapa/cX^o-eco?) of the Scriptures, have 
the hope" of everlasting life : that is to say: that the 
long and patient waiting for the fulfilment of Messianic 
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prophecies, which is exemplified in the Old Testament, 
illustrated by the fulfilment which supervened, would 
furnish a ready ground for the hope that the promises of 
Christ in his gospel will in the end find their fulfilment ; 
and thus the records of the past supply us with a com 
fortable assurance (Trapd/cXfjcris) in regard to our future 
prospects. It will be observed, that the functions of 
the Paraclete are throughout described as subjective, that 
is, as having reference to the convictions and conscience 
of the individual believer. He is to come for the dis 
ciples; he is to be in them; the comfort which he 
ministers, the assurance of hope which he suggests, is 
for them ; the elenchus of the world is for their satisfac 
tion; the Holy Scriptures are written for the instruction 
of those, who are thus illuminated and enabled to derive 
instruction from them ; for it is only by the Spirit of 
Christ that the things of the Spirit are to be discerned^. 
And not only so. In addition to the Old Testament, 
and the coherent chain of revelation running through it, 
which was thus become perceivable by the disciples, his 
own teaching, his parables, his prophecies, his hard say 
ings, would assume a significance which they never had 
before. Our Lord expressly said (10) : "The Paraclete, 
(that is, the Holy Spirit, which the Father will send in 
my name,) he will teach you all things, and remind you 
of all things which I have said to you." And in the 
passage immediately preceding that in which he describes 
the elenchus of the Spirit, he says (11 ): "But when he 
shall have come, I mean the Spirit of the Truth, he 
shall guide you into all the Truth ; for he shall not 
speak from himself, but he shall speak all such things 
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as he shall have heard, and he shall thus repeat (av- 
ayye\el) to you the coming events." That this teach 
ing, reminding, and repeating, are subjective and de 
pendent on a condition of the soul thus influenced by the 
Spirit, is clear to us from these words, which were so 
unintelligible to Pilate (l2) : "Every one who is of the 
Truth heareth my voice." And we need not repeat the 
Roman s inquiry: "What is Truth?" for we know that 
our Lord is here speaking of revealed, oracular, religious 
Truth, considered principally as the fulfilment of pro 
phecy, and in this sense the word was used by the most 
ancient of the Greek poets (18) . 

27. But although the gift of the Spirit is subjective, 
it is manifest that those, in whose souls this paraclesis 
and elenchus had been effectuated, must have been qua 
lified for the outward and objective discharge of the 
Spirit s functions of advocacy and confutation. It is in 
regard to these outward functions that the Word of God 
becomes "the Sword of the Spirit." In the remarkable 
passage, in which the gifts and graces of the true Chris 
tian are described in terms borrowed from the arms and 
armour of a Roman soldier ^), the only instrument of 
offence is the Word of God. Truth, Righteousness, 
Peace, Faith, and Hope, are the girdle, corslet, caligse, 
shield, and helmet of the militant believer ; in these he 
is safe from the assaults of his spiritual enemies. But 
his weapon of offence, that by which he spreads the 
sovereignty of his Prince, and adds fresh subjects to the 
kingdom of Heaven, is the Sword of the Spirit, the 
utterances of inspired revelation. Of course, this is only 
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a figurative way of speaking ; it is such an allegory as 
we all read of in the Pilgrim s fight with Apollyon w ; 
such as that emblem of the Red-cross Knight, triumph 
ing over a monster supposed to represent the enemies of 
Christianity, the emblem or symbol of an order, under 
which kings and princes, and mighty men of the earth, 
enrol themselves, without a thought or a care for the 
important truth which lies scarcely hidden beneath it &lt; 8 &gt;. 
But the fact is, that, with regard to the sword in this 
allegorical picture, the metaphor is common in ancient 
writers of all countries, who compare the tongue to a 
metal edge or point (4) ; and there are other passages in 
the New Testament in which the Word of God, or the 
Gospel which the Apostles preached, is represented as a 
living, powerful, and sharp-edged sword, which separates 
the spiritual from the carnal mind ( % or as a falchion 
proceeding from the mouth of the Word of God, which 
was destined to smite and conquer all the power of Nero 
and his heathen priests (6) . It was their own preaching 
which the Apostles felt justified in calling the Word of 
God; and because the Comforter had fulfilled his office 
in their souls, they felt themselves empowered to apply 
to the consciences of others the same triumphant para- 
clesis and elenchus which had wrought so effectually with 
themselves. "We," says St. Paul (7 ), "have not received 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which proceedeth 
from God, in order that we may know the graces con 
ferred upon us by God: which things also we speak, not 
in the words which are taught by human wisdom, but in 
the words which are taught by the Holy Spirit, giving a 
spiritual form to spiritual subjects." The same power, 
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they conceived, was conveyed by the same instruction 
to all duly commissioned ministers and preachers. 
Thus, St. Paul admonishes Titus (8) , that every one of 
the episcopal functionaries to be established in the dif 
ferent cities of Crete, must hold fast "to the sure word 
conveyed to him by instruction, in order that he may be 
able to comfort or edify (jrapaicaXelv) in the sound doc 
trine, and to convict or confute (eXey^etv) the gainsayers. 1 * 
And on Timothy himself he urges the same duties in 
still more emphatic language (e ) : " Preach the word ; be 
instant and urgent on every occasion, whether favourable 
or unfavourable : confute, rebuke, comfort, with all 
patience of doctrine." But if it is manifest that they 
regarded these functions of the Evangelist as transmissible, 
it is equally clear that they limited their own superior 
illumination to a knowledge of the Word, to an acquaint 
ance with Christian doctrine, to an ampler and more 
expanded cognizance of spiritual truths. If they had 
spoken in "the words which are taught of human wis- 



dom," their doctrine would not have been "foolishness 
to the Greeks," however much it might have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Jews (10) ; if Paul and 
Aquila had been infallibly gifted with human knowledge 
and science, they would neither have left Corinth them 
selves, nor would they have been constrained to manu 
facture travelling tents for other pilgrims. Their inspir 
ation included a perfect comprehension of the person and 
office of our Lord, and of the vital and essential truths 
of the Gospel ; vivified as they were by the truest reli 
gious sentiments, they could not have been liable to the 
deadness of moral ignorance; but beyond these matters 
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their authoritative preaching did not extend, and they 
were learned or uninformed, enlightened or benighted, 
in worldly matters, in proportion to their own previous 
training and the knowledge of the age. 

28. Now it must be obvious, that, to us as Chris 
tians, the only important portions of the records of Chris 
tianity are those which have preserved to us in a de 
finite form the authoritative teaching of our Lord and 
his Apostles on religious subjects. Let us assume, what 
is for the most part capable of demonstration, that the 
Epistles were written by the Apostles whose names they 
bear; that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John 
proceeded immediately from those two Apostles ; that 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, together with the 
brief history of the foundation of the Church, were 
written under the direction of St. Peter and St, Paul by 
their friends and companions; and that the beloved 
disciple wrote down his prophetic anticipations in the 
island of Patmos (1 ). The only conclusion, which we can 
safely deduce from this assumption, or from the estab 
lishment of the facts assumed, is this, that these books 
are unquestionable authorities in regard to religious 
truth, the only truth for which we can imagine the 
necessity for a revelation. And we may add, that the 
primitive Church in declaring that these books, and no 
others, were the depositories of true Christian doctrine, 
had no wish or expectation to find in their pages infallible 
information on any other subject. In the earliest of 
these documents, the Epistles of St. Paul, no attempt is 
made to set forth dogmatically a system of Christian 
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faith ; they are miscellaneous and occasional composi 
tions, controversial, corrective, explanatory, as the case 
may be ; but though they contain many matters which 
have little or nothing to do with the edification of the 
Church catholic, and here and there disavow any claim 
to a higher authority; although they are tinged with 
the personal peculiarities of the author, and, with much 
learning and ability, occasionally exhibit carelessness or 
ignorance in the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
together with an illogical perplexity of argumentation, 
it would be possible from these epistles alone to con 
struct a system of Christian doctrine (2 not differing in 
many, if in any, important particulars from that which 
is derived from the New Testament taken in the mass. 
Some portions are much more explicit than others***, but 
there is hardly one epistle which would not contribute 
materially to the formation of such a Pauline Catechism. 
With regard to the Gospels, no one will doubt that 
the most authentic and therefore the most genuine por 
tions are the parables of our Lord. An apologue or 
story is more easily retained and recollected than a 
continuous discourse; and while the disjointed and 
unconnected manner in which our Lord s discourses are 
given in the first three Gospels, to say nothing of occa 
sional discrepancies in the mode of expression, show 
that we cannot be certain in any case that we have the 
whole context of his remarks, the completeness of the 
great majority of the Parables, and the wisdom, beauty, 
and truth of every part of them, manifestly prove that 
we have here at least a translation into Greek of the 
very words of our beloved Master^. Besides, we must 
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remark that the admonitory discourses appear to have 
been addressed to his disciples only : he does not seem 
to have used this direct form of preaching when he 
spoke to the crowds who gathered around him of those 
deeper matters of Christian doctrine which he terms 
"the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven (V In 
regard to this part of his teaching, we are expressly 
told( 6 ) that " Jesus spake all these things to the mul 
titude in parables, and without a parable spake he not 
unto them. 11 In selecting this vehicle for his most 
profound and touching lessons of spiritual morality, our 
Lord gave one proof more of his heavenly wisdom and 
forethought. The Son of God came into this world 
not to make known to those who heard him speak the 
full significance and effect of what he was to do; he was 
the object rather than the teacher of the Christian faith ; 
he came to make the great atoning sacrifice, on the 
merits of which man was to rely ; he came to lay the 
foundations of the great Church, to set man free from 
the Egyptian bondage of sin ; but he did not come " to 
bear testimony to himself (7) ;" he did not come to record 
and explain all that he had done ; to write the new 
spiritual law on the fleshly tables of the heart ; all this 
he left to the Paraclete, the Comforter who was to 
come ; but he was pleased to record the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in simple but striking narratives, 
which would cling to the memory of his hearers, and 
become fully intelligible to those among them who 
should subsequently receive the illuminating grace of 
the Holy Spirit. Then and from thenceforth these 
parables would remain the appreciable and available 
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treasure of his Church the erolfjLos Brjaavpos^ built 
up in the true Temple ready to be drawn upon when- 
ver the uninstructed hearts of Christians shonld yearn 
in earnest longing for clear and definite spiritual in 
struction. By these parables, Jesus, being dead, yet 
speaketh. 

29. Thus far, then, we fully acknowledge the pa 
ramount authority of the Holy Scriptures. We recog 
nize in the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, 
a providential collection of miscellaneous writings, in 
which glimpses of revealed truths are perpetually mani 
festing themselves with more or less of distinctness, and 
which, by its consistency in regard to the doctrine 
thus revealed, evinces the unity of its authorship, in 
other words, its divine origin. And in the New Testa 
ment we acknowledge a body of writings epistles, his 
tory, and prophetic anticipations, at harmony with 
itself, and with the former collection, in all that relates 
to the same gradually unfolded system of religious 
truth ; we see in this body of writings the work of men 
on whom the paraclesis and elenchus of the Holy Spirit 
had produced their legitimate effect, and in the discourses 
recorded in the Gospels and in the parables of our Lord, 
in the former with less, in the latter with greater, cer 
tainty, we acknowledge that we have the very words of 
the divine Author of our religion. But for all that is 
beside and beyond this, for the narration of facts, the 
criticism of traditions, the interpretations of the older 
by the later writers, we maintain that we have to do 
with men, honest and pious, and in many cases learned 
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and able, but still with men, who cannot claim immu 
nity from error or certainty of knowledge, or anything, 
in such matters, except subjective and moral veracity. 
If on such a theme we may be allowed to avail ourselves 
of a heathen personification, we require for the examina 
tion and sifting of the ordinary, miscellaneous contents of 
the Bible, a paraclesis of a different kind ; we must call 
into court Menander s deity, Elenchus, a god dear to 
truth and freedom of speech, and hostile to those only 
who fear his tongue (1) . In the words of an Apostle (2) , 
while we must not quench the Spirit, or despise prophe 
cies; we must be careful to scrutinize all things, and to 
hold fast to that which is good : for it is one of the pri 
vileges of our Christian hope, one of the duties incum 
bent upon us as ministers not of the letter which killeth, 
but of the spirit which giveth life, to use great plain 
ness of speech, and to vindicate our Christian liberty by 
the manner in which we employ it. 

30. But we do not only maintain that the authority of 
the Bible is limited to religious truths; we maintain also 
that the interests of religion require no further sanction 
than that which is thus imparted to the communication 
of spiritual verities. In our opinion, it is little less than 
absurd to contend that a fresh miracle, a fresh inspiration 
is necessary to every successive transmission of a divine 
message, and that the successive messengers must be 
inspired, not only in regard to the specific truth which 
they pass on from hand to hand, but also in regard to 
any adscititious matter which they or any of them may 
see fit to deliver along with that which was originally 
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revealed. And yet this is the faith of those who would 
represent, as fresh and independent utterances of a divine 
revelation, not only the quotations from the Old Testa 
ment which Stephen made in his address to the Sanhe 
drim, but also the report of that address, which is pre 
served in the Gospel of St. Luke. 

31. Those who insist *upon the importance of his 
torical Christianity and advocate the theory of develope- 
merit, go a step beyond this doctrine of authoritative 
republi cations. According to these writers, the progres 
sive and gradual developement of religious truth, which 
appears to us to have been terminated by the final reve 
lation of the Gospel, has been going on ever since the 
foundation of the Church, is going on still, and must 
continue to advance. This theory presumes that the 
Bible does not contain a full and final exposition of a 
complete system of religion ; that the Church has deve 
loped from the Scriptures true doctrines not explicitly 
contained therein ; that some of the leading dogmas of the 
Church have only the same support in the Bible which 
is afforded also to the most novel opinions and practices 
of Romanists ; that, in a word, our most natural in 
formant concerning the doctrine and worship of Chris 
tianity is the history of the last eighteen hundred years (1) . 

32. We assert, on the other hand, that if the history 
of the Church were a sealed book to us, if we had no 
thing from the Church but her testimony as to the anti 
quity, genuineness, and apostolic authority of our present 
collection of sacred records, and if we possessed the good 
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gift of philological knowledge or linguistic science in its 
present advanced stage of cultivation, we should be 
enabled, without any slavish homage to the letter, to draw 
from the pages of the Bible as it stands, the broad and 
comprehensive system of religious truth which is adopted 
and maintained by the reformed Anglican Church. 

33. Some persons may be disposed to think that this 
derivation of doctrine from the Scriptures alone is not 
possible to any one who has received a Christian educa 
tion. It may be said that we of the English Church 
in particular live in such a dense and loaded atmo 
sphere of dogmatism, that we cannot look at the Bible 
except through this coloured medium. Dr. Strauss, 
indeed, believes himself to be at least possessed of one 
qualification which especially fitted him for the task 
which he undertook, of mythologizing the evangelical 
history. "The majority," says he^), "of the most 
learned and acute theologians of the present day fail in 
the main requirement for such a work, a requirement 
without which no amount of learning will suffice to 
achieve anything in the domain of criticism, namely, 
the internal liberation of the feelings and intellect from 
certain religious and dogmatical presuppositions ; and this 
the author" i. e. himself " early attained by means of 
philosophical studies. If theologians regard this absence 
of presupposition from his work as unchristian, he regards 
the believing presuppositions of theirs as unscientific." 
Now it is sufficiently obvious to every reader of the 
Leben Jesu, that the philosophical studies here referred 
to must have consisted in an early and zealous cultiva- 
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tion of the Hegelian system ; that, in fact, Dr. Strauss 
purged his mind from religious prejudices by a medicine 
which created a new disease; and that if the Divine 
must perforce see Church dogmas in the Bible, the 
Hegelian, as such, can see nothing in that, or any other 
book, supposed to be true, except some modification of 
Pantheism. We venture to suggest, on the other hand, 
that the studies most calculated to enable the mind of 
man to see the truth through a pellucid and colourless 
medium, are those of which we have already spoken as 
ancillary to Protestantism namely, critical philology 
and the rational nominalism on which it is based ; and 
we feel assured that the enlightened scholar would ex 
tract from the sacred records the very truths which they 
teach, and none others, though he had lisped his first 
lessons from the Church Catechism, and had, Sunday 
after Sunday, attended the ministrations of his parochial 
curate. And if the system thus deduced by him from 
Holy Writ should be more in accordance with the 
Church doctrines than that of German Pantheists and 
English or American Free-thinkers, it will be incumbent 
upon gainsayers to show, not that he used his own 
religious training as a source of suggestions, for this 
can only be assumed, but that the view which he pro 
fesses to have derived from a consistent survey of the 
whole body of Scriptures is not contained therein, or is 
contradicted by other and more distinctly pronounced 
statements of strictly religious import, recurring not less 
frequently in the pages of the Old and New Testaments. 

34. Let us suppose, in the case of any clear-headed 
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and sober-minded man, that a desire is felt to obtain 
some definite and satisfactory views on the subject of 
God and religion ; let us assume that an enlightened 
nominalist, thoroughly conversant with the classical lan 
guages and with Hebrew, but unimbued with theolo 
gical opinions of any school, is anxious, in the maturity 
of his manly intellect, to ascertain for himself, by a 
careful examination of the Scriptures, the real scope 
and import of their teaching in regard to the providence 
of the Almighty and the duties of men. We cannot 
believe that such a man, or any number of such men, 
would come to any other conclusions than the following. 
As we do not wish to enter upon the details of a theo 
logical system, we state here only the most essential 
points, and those, too, in the briefest manner ; and if it 
should appear to our opponents that unbiassed and com 
petent critics could deduce from the Bible any other 
system, we must call upon them to establish their pro 
position with at least the same amount of evidence as 
that which we here bring forward. 

35. In the first place, the philosophical scholar 
will not perplex himself with any laborious attempt to 
demonstrate the existence of God. Such an attempt, he 
well knows, would be as fruitless, and as unnecessary, as 
the theories by which men sought to prove their own 
existence, and the reality of the external world. The 
certainty of these three facts, the existence of the 
thinking subject, of the external world which stands in 
contrast to the subject, and is therefore the object of 
consciousness, and of the Supreme Being, who created 
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the subject as well as the object of consciousness, all 
this depends upon inevitable assumptions, upon axiomatic 
postulates, which the reflecting mind is compelled to 
accept, and which, therefore, no more admit of doubt 
and cavil that of establishment by formal proof. 

36. But the very definition of this great First 
Cause, his eternity, his omnipresence, his filling all 
space, would, on the first intention, prevent us from 
considering Him as a single person in our sense of the 
term. Indeed, we cannot regard the Supreme Being as 
standing in any relation to us even in that of Creator 
until He has revealed himself as assuming a relative 
and in some degree concrete essence, instead of his 
abstract existence. For as this world is obviously only 
a part of the Universe, a point in an infinite system,- 
the Divine Being, the Omnipresent, infinitely wise, and 
Almighty Governor and Preserver of this boundless 
realm, can never manifest himself in his absolute entirety 
to the conceptions of such a mere atom in his system as 
we are (1) . He must become God relatively to us God 
considered as our peculiar Creator, and as peculiarly in 
communion with us. He must therefore be God the 
Son, the only begotten, created before all the worlds, the 
^0709, or divine emanation, hypostasis, and person, by 
means of whom ($L ov) the world was made, and through 
whom (Si 1 ov) all God s dealings with this branch of his 
creation are necessarily carried on (2) . Strictly, there 
fore, a personal God, in whose image we were originally 
created, and to communion with whom our nature con 
tinually aspires. 
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This is the Scripture account of the nature of God, 
and of his dealings with this point in the universe. 
Every act which is predicated of God before the coming 
of Christ is said to have been performed by the divine 
Aoyos, or Hypostasis, that is, by God acting and mani 
festing himself in a personal capacity and relatively to 
this world. And this is of course the very reverse of 
Pantheism. 

37. The first event recorded in the religious history 
of man is the proof which he gave of the inability of the 
godlike element, which constitutes his real definition 
and will be his final entirety, to keep up its absolute 
superiority over the rebellious functions of the animal 
case and frame in which it is locked up and enveloped. 
This event is defined as an attempt to become, by for 
bidden means, and independently of God, wiser and 
better, or rather more so in reference to the present state 
of things, than was compatible with the restrictions 
which higher ulterior expectations on the part of the 
godlike element within had imposed upon man, as a 
complexity of body and soul, even in this antecedent 
state of existence (1) . The result of this triumph on the 
part of a degrading and short-sighted selfishness is repre 
sented as a disease as an hereditary corruption of 
man s nature, affecting the freedom of his will (a) . Of 
course, it is not meant by this that the volition of man 
is annihilated, or that the power of choosing the good, 
and refusing the evil, is absolutely taken away. We 
mean that a morbid tendency has been induced, by 
reason of which the will of man is practically not free. 
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Let us suppose, with the Philosopher (3) , and, we may 
add, with Scripture (4) , that human nature consists, so to 
speak, of three parts the Reason, the Will, and the 
Passions. Now, if a man^s Reason convinces him that 
one course of conduct is right and another wrong, it is 
clear that if his Will were free, he would choose the 
good and refuse the evil. But men in most cases will, 
or choose to do, not that which they know to be right, but 
that which they find most agreeable. In all these cases 
the Will is a slave to the Passions, and therefore cannot 
justly be called free. Such was the Fall of man in its 
effects upon the volition : it let loose the Passions, and 
shackled the Will. The Will was there, and the Reason 
was there ; but the Will obeyed the Passions, and con 
strained the Reason, the quality of the Will was per 
verted, and it spontaneously inclined to evil. So that, 
in the words of an Apostle, the unregenerated man 
cannot allow that which he does ; for while he does not 
that which he wishes to do, he does that which his 
moral nature abhors (5) . This disease of sin also operated 
upon the conscience. When a consciousness of guilt 
is awakened in the soul of the selfish and self-relying 
man, the first consequence is a feeling of despair, and an 
eagerness in seizing on the faintest hope of deliverance. 
This manifests itself the more distinctly, when it is 
coupled with a certain activity on the part of the reli 
gious sentiment. Whenever the thoughts of men are 
turned towards their Maker, and a feeling of the neces 
sity for divine worship arises in their minds, they 
approach the object of their veneration either under the 
sense of gratitude for favours conferred upon them, or 
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under the impression of fear on account of their own 
impurity, imperfection, and short-comings. In a word, 
it is necessary that they should think either of his love 
or of his justice that they should either rejoice in the 
one, or tremble before the other. Now, it was an in 
evitable consequence of the Fall, that the conscience, so 
far as it was alive and active, convicted men of sin, 
revealed to them the disease under which they were 
labouring, and pointed to the great gulf of separation 
between the creature and his Creator (6 ). In such a 
state of mind it was impossible that God should be 
viewed merely under his attribute of love, and that man 
should merely offer to the object of his worship the 
tokens of his gratitude and contentment, except, indeed, in 
those cases where conscience was most nearly quenched, 
and the sense of guilt and separation most nearly 
evanescent. Very significant is the hint in the Book 
of Genesis, on the first mention of offerings and sacrifice, 
that the Lord had no respect unto the self-satisfied tri 
bute of thanks, but accepted the sacrifice of humility, 
repentance, and faith (7) . At length, however, the con 
science became oppressive in its exactions ; not content 
with confessions of his sinfulness in the sight of God, 
the self-condemned worshipper looked eagerly around 
for some object to which he could transfer his guilt, well 
pleased if, by the relinquishment of that which was 
dearest to his heart, he could avert the merited wrath 
of an offended Deity W. And whenever, on the other 
hand, the conscience slept, there, though the merry 
harp and the flute resounded at the feasts of heathendom, 
though the song and the dance were heard and seen on 
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all sides, a more wretched tyranny of idol-worship and 
sin bound man to the earth on which he grovelled ; and 
though conscience uttered no rebuke, yet there was no 
true happiness, because conscience withheld her appro 
bation W. 

38. All the spiritual dealings of God with this 
world, so far as they are represented to us in the whole 
body of Scripture, have reference to the gradual but in 
the end complete cure of this corruption of man s 
nature this hereditary disease of sin. The method 
which divine Providence adopted for this end, is described 
as the formation of a Church, the members of which are 
elected to a knowledge of the means of grace, and become 
preachers of spiritual truth to all those who are with 
out (1) . The objects of this preaching, which was to 
pave the way for a final triumph over sin, were to in 
culcate true and strict, morality, to point out that the 
relation which ought to subsist between the religious 
man and his Maker was that which subsists between 
the lawful wife and her husband (2) , that idolatry is 
spiritual fornication, a prostitution of the heart to the 
objects of sense (8) , that the betrothal of the Lord and 
his Church could then only be complete when the divine 
Logos had assumed human nature, and in this incarna 
tion had triumphed over the low r er selfishness of man, 
ensuring thereby the future possibility of an indwelling 
of the divine Spirit for every individual who could live 
after this example &lt;*&gt;. All religious rites and ordi 
nances, which were sanctioned by divine authority in 
this preparatory Church, had reference to the completion 
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of this scheme. The sacrifices exacted by the conscience, 
no less than those which sprang from the gladness of 
gratitude, prefigured the self-devotion of the great victim 
which was to come, and the subsequent reconciliation of 
God and man (5) . And the prescribed formalities, which 
the Priests demanded and performed, had all of them 
reference to the final union between the Lord and his 
Church (6) . Nay, more, the prophecies, in which royal 
or sacerdotal poets anticipated the trials or triumphs 
which were shortly to come to pass in regard to their 
nation or to themselves, have much more distinct and 
palpable fulfilments in the several particulars of the 
religious design to which all the previous history of man 
has had a prospective tendency, than in the events which 
were present to the thoughts of their human authors (7 ). 

39. Now it is to be observed that all divine appear 
ances under the old dispensation all manifestations of 
God to the members of this preparatory Church are 
called " angels," or " messengers," and that, too, whether 
the Logos manifested himself to the world in the powers 
of nature, in voices, in flames, or in visionary forms O. 
The law of Moses in particular is said to have been 
delivered by the administration of angels that is, by 
the divine Logos, manifesting himself in lightnings, and 
thunderings, and voices (2 \ But these angelic manifesta 
tions began to be divided into two classes as soon as it 
was felt that there is a distinction between God as 
governing and ordering, and God as suggesting holy 
thoughts and prophetic foresight ; between God as the 
Logos or divine Wisdom, who represents the Goodness of 
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the Almighty Father in creating and legislating for the 
world, and God as the divine Spirit or organ of inspira 
tion, who represents the Goodness of the Almighty 
Father and the Wisdom of the divine Logos in operat 
ing with Power on the heart and soul of man( 3 ) ; in a 
word, between God manifested objectively in the world, 
and God manifested subjectively in the soul. When, 
after the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish doctors, cor 
rupted by the superstitions of their heathen masters, had 
begun to regard these angelic manifestations of the 
Supreme Being as separate created intelligences, they 
were not long in finding names for the princes and 
leaders, whom, in imitation of the Amshaspands of the 
Persians, they placed at the head of the Lord s host (4) . 
To the two great contrasted manifestations of God deal 
ing with and God exhibiting himself in the Church, they 
assigned the leadership in this celestial army, giving to 
the former the exclamatory name of Mi-cha-el (^fcO^D) 
" Who is like God f a name perfectly analogous to 
that of the prophet Mi-cha-jah (JTD^D), " Who is 
like Jah, or Jehovah ?" and bestowing on the latter the 
designation Gabri-el //yniM ), " The strong one of 
God," gibbor, " a hero," being a name applied to Je 
hovah himself. From the same source the Jews, after 
the captivity, derived the antistrophic apparatus of evil 
spirits or daemons, corresponding to Ahriman and his 
Devs ; and as the beneficence of the Deity, and the pro 
tection and illumination of his worshippers was attri 
buted to the active watchfulness of a host of good angels, 
it was not unnatural that evil, whether moral or phy 
sical, should be traced to the malicious influences of 
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myriads of wicked spirits who peopled the atmosphere 
of the world (s ). At the head of these latter was placed 
" Sammael, the angel of death 51 (WflD ^D ^NDD) 
or "Satan, the accuser" (]W\ ; and he was identi 
fied with the " old serpent," whose temptations caused 
the fall of man, and who was placed in constant opposi 
tion to Michael^. As this system of personification is 
not to be found in the older and more important books 
of the Old Testament, and is indeed inconsistent with 
the representations which they give us respecting the 
origin of evil, and the dealings of God with the world in 
general, and with his Church in particular ^, it would 
have been unnecessary to say even thus much on the 
subject had not the language of the Jews, in our Lord s 
days, been so deeply tinctured with this superstitious 
phraseology, that he and his apostles were obliged to 
carry on what had become, and, in the opinion of some 
persons, still is, a necessary illusion (8 &gt;. Thus, the annun 
ciation to Mary that " the Holy Spirit should come upon 
her, and the power of the Highest should overshadow 
her," is not unnaturally represented as a message deli 
vered by the angel Gabriel^. Our Lord s struggle with 
his lower human nature is described as a triumphant 
contest with Satan^ ^. Those diseases which are con 
nected with moral and intellectual failings are defined as 
a possession by daemons of the soul and body of the 
patient (11) . Satan enters into the perfidious Apostle 
when he has resolved to betray his Master (12) . The 
Redeemer tells his seventy disciples, after their first suc 
cessful mission, that he has seen Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven &lt; 13 &gt;. The struggles of Christianity with the 
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mundane spirit of evil are sometimes represented as a 
fight between the militant Christian, clothed in a panoply 
of gifts and graces, and the principalities, the powers, the 
world-rulers of the darkness of this life, the spiritualities 
of wickedness in the sky (l4) ; sometimes as a war in 
heaven between Michael and his angels on the one side, 
and Satan and his angels on the other ( 15 ). To express 
the favour with which young children are regarded by 
God, we are told that their guardian angels are ever 
standing before the heavenly Shekinah (16) ; and a woman 
in a place of worship must wear a head dress, as if she 
were in the street, because the presence of the presiding 
angel made the Lord s House a public place (17) . These, 
and a number of other passages, show to what an extent 
the imported superstitions of their conquerors had in 
fected the thoughts and words of the Jews, and partly 
justify Christians for retaining terms and symbolism, 
calculated in themselves to suggest superstitious feelings 
of the most dangerous and degrading kind (18) . 

40. To return, however, from these heterogeneous 
aftergrowths of foreign mythology, to that which is 
clearly and consistently written down in the collected 
Scriptures, it cannot be doubted that the whole Bible 
continually points to one and one only remedy for sin, 
to one and one only means of reconciliation with God, 
to one and one only redemption from the oppressive 
slavery of an overburthened conscience. Though the 
divine Logos had previously communed with men ; 
though the Shekinah had already indicated the necessity 
for the Spirit s abode in the Church; though the offices 
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assigned both to Michael and Gabriel had already been 
performed at sundry times and in divers manners (1) ; it 
was not by this that the stain of sin could be wiped 
off, the handwriting of ordinances obliterated, the disease 
of a fallen nature cured and purged away, and the 
godlike image restored. It was not by manifestations of 
the Logos in forms of fire and of men, or by operations of 
the Spirit in the souls of the prophets and legislators 
of Israel, that human nature could become capable of 
true communion with the Divinity. It was necessary 
that the eternal Word should take upon him the nature 
of man, and thus effect a real exaltation of our species ; 
that in this incarnation he should redeem his race from 
the punishment of sin, and relieve them from the conse 
quences of their sinfulness ; and so exhibiting an arche 
typal character for their future guidance, he would 
render the indwelling of the Holy Spirit perpetually 
possible for all those who could live according to his 
example, and in obedience to his simple but sublime 
precepts. For all those who should thereafter be good 
and do good, in the faith which exhibits its energy 
in self-denying love of God and man (2) , for all those 
there would be two Paracletes, the Divine Logos, in 
glorified humanity, pleading the cause of man at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, and the Divine Spirit, in 
the heart of man, comforting and sanctifying the peculiar 
people of God &lt; 3 &gt;; so that MicJiaelic intercessions without, 
and Gabrielic interventions within, would combine for 
the perfect reconciliation of men and their Maker. 

41. There is no passage more significant, in regard to 
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the real nature of Christ s atoning sacrifice, than that cita 
tion by the Evangelists of the very words which he uttered 
in his dying agony on the cross. By thus applying to him 
self the first verse of the 22nd Psalm, with a verbal altera 
tion which at once connected his sufferings with the inter 
rupted sacrifice of Isaac, described in the 22nd of Genesis, 
our Lord has assured us that his death was not a mere 
martyrdom, as the Deists would have us believe, but the 
sacrifice to which the Jews had long looked forward with 
prophetic anticipations. And the words which have been 
thus preserved in the original Hebrew, taken in combina 
tion with his other dying exclamations, which are recorded 
in the language of the context, tell us, in the plainest 
and most emphatic manner, that Jesus really claimed to be 
the Lamb which was slain from the foundation of the world 
the incarnate Son of the Everlasting Father. The fol 
lowing appears to be the true statement with regard to the 
last words of the Redeemer. When the great sacrifice 
was drawing near to its accomplishment, and the life of 
the V ictim was ebbing fast, our Lord, by a slightly altered 
citation from the book of Psalms, recalled to the recol 
lection of those who stood around his cross, and who had 
already, it seems, made some scoffing allusions to the 
same poem, a familiar prophecy not unconnected with 
the scene of his sufferings. The book of Genesis, which 
was read in their synagogues, had told the Jews that 
Abraham, their father, was ordered to sacrifice his only 
son, Isaac, on the very hill of Calvary, on which Jesus 
was now expiring, and that as they were ascending 
the hill together, the father had predicted to his son that 
God would provide a lamb for the burnt offering which 
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he meditated; that in this faith Abraham laid his 
son upon the altar, but was prevented by a voice from 
Heaven from completing the sacrifice, and, on looking 
round, " he beheld a ram behind ("H** ^N) caught 
in a thicket f=Pp) by the horns ; then went Abraham 
and took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt offering 
in the stead of his son." The Jews were well aware that 
in consequence of this, and in reference to what in his 
faith he had said to his son " God will provide himself 
a lamb for a burnt offering," Abraham had called the 
name of that place " Jehovah will provide," and that it 
was a proverb among themselves, u Even in the moun 
tain Jehovah will provide (1) ," that is, Even at the last 
moment, when hope is sick and despair dominant, the 
Lord will provide a remedy ; when the fulness of time is 
come, the requisite victim will not be wanting. More 
over, the Jews knew, or ought to have known, that the 
22nd Psalm was considered by their own Rabbis as 
particularly referring to the victim of substitution, and 
that its very title was quoted from the verse in the 22nd 
of Genesis ; for, according to what we believe to be 
the true reading of this title, it runs thus: u On the 
ram that was behind," (")rTN"H /IN ^N ty) ^. What 
peculiar significance, then, must our Lord s slight 
alteration of the first verse of this Psalm have had, 
for all those who heard him and had ears to hear ! For 
whereas David had written fOmtjn n hazav-ta-nL he 
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not merely, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?" but rather, "My God, my God, why hast thou 
placed me in the feva/c^ or thicket, as a substituted 
victim for man f And then, after a short pause, that 
an answer might not be wanting to a question so 
momentous, he cried with a loud voice, " Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit. It is finished !" and 
with these words he expired. To those who knew, and 
to those who know, the 31st Psalm, how full of meaning 
is the first of these dying sentences ! To those who 
had heard his discourse on the previous day, how much 
was implied in the word rfe), or rereXeo-rat, " it is 
finished !" The former were reminded by his quotation (8) 
of the triumphant prospects held out by the Psalmist to 
all those who place their trust in the God of Truth ; 
prospects referring to glories after death, to the large 
room of Heaven, as opposed to the narrow gates of 
Hades ; and those who had heard him only the day 
before could not have forgotten the words in which Jesus 
described the completion of his work in this world : 
" Father, I have glorified thee on earth, I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do. And now, O 
Father, glorify me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was &lt; 4 &gt;." 

42. In these dying sentences, then, our Lord has 
told us the causes and the consequences of his voluntary 
death ; he has told us that he was the victim of substitu 
tion, which was to be provided on the mountain, when 
the fulness of time should come ; that he had finished 
his work of sinless obedience to the Almighty will ; and 
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that from thenceforth there was laid up for him, even in 
his human nature, a crown of everlasting glory. He 
has told us, that the incarnate Son of God, by a volun 
tary sacrifice of himself on behalf of those whose nature 
he assumed, did then and there abolish for ever the 
whole system of vicarious offerings, by which men had 
sought to exonerate their consciences, and that he had 
furnished the gratitude of man with its truest object, not 
only by manifesting the love of God in a way in which the 
world had never seen it manifested before, but also by pur 
chasing for the faithful that Divine assistance by means 
of which they would be born again in the likeness of the 
God of love. From that time, love, as the triumph over 
our lower selfishness, has become the law of the world, 
the condition of our acceptance with our Maker, the 
cleansing of our souls from the disease of sin, their prepa 
ration for happiness in a future state. In all its duties, and 
in all its manifestations, Christianity is love, even as self 
ishness is Anti-Christ. The whole panoply of Christian 
graces, the fruits of the Spirit, which the death of Jesus 
has purchased for us, are included in love, or dependent 
upon it, whether the separate particulars are set forth as 
many or as few in number. At one time, St. Paul repre 
sents faith and love as the constituent parts of the Chris- 
tian^s breast-plate of justification, while the hope of sal 
vation is the helmet on his head (1) . At another time, 
faith and hope are the temporary adjuncts of eternal 
love (8) . Then, again, he enumerates four pairs of Chris 
tian graces, among which he includes faith, as proceeding 
from and subordinate to love (s) . And in much the same 
way, another apostolic writer has included between faith 

G 2 
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and love an e7ri%opr)yia, or supernumerary furniture of 
six specific virtues (4) . As the disease of original sin was 
occasioned by a triumph on the part of our lower selfish 
ness, so the effectual application of the remedial effects 
springing from the death of Christ must be coincident 
with a developement of that principle which subordinates 
the lower appetites and the depraved will to the require 
ments of the archetypal character of our Redeemer. 
We must become godlike, by becoming first like Jesus. 

43. And here the unbiassed philological reader of 
the Scriptures will have to use his critical faculty in 
determining from their consistent testimony, in what 
way the means of grace purchased by the death of Jesus 
became available for the individual Christian. He will 
find it distinctly stated, that these means are offered to 
all men (1) , and that, though they must be given and con 
ferred, yet it rests with the individual whether he will or 
will not ask for and accept them (2) . Although we meet 
with passages in which not only the promptings of an 
active conscience, but also the obduracy of stubborn guilt 
are attributed to the Supreme Being &lt; 8 &gt;, we find that 
these are merely peculiarities of phraseology which are 
explained by other statements with respect to the very 
same circumstances. The free-agency of man, his power 
of choosing the good and refusing the evil for their own 
sakes, the obligations of his conscience, and his moral 
responsibility, are presumed and asserted from the first to 
the last chapter in the Bible as a necessary foundation 
for the judicial functions of the supreme Governor of the 
world. The disease of sin affects the freedom of the will 
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only by raising up in opposition to it a turbulent band of 
passionate desires. " Video meliora proboque; deteriora 
sequor^" 1 is the unregenerate man^a true confession in 
regard to the state of his mind. The spontaneity of the 
heart, in favour of that which is morally excellent, is a 
matter rather of difficulty than of denegation. "Vir 
tue," says the heathen moralist ( % " desiderates a ruler 
and guide: vices are learnt without a master." The 
bedimmed reason and the enfeebled will require light 
and help to enable them to pursue without deviation to 
the right or left, the steep and narrow and tangled 
path which would lead them back again to the Tree of 
Life ("&gt;. But to say that man cannot take the first step, 
that it must not depend upon him whether he will listen 
to the divine invitation to the marriage feast, and apply 
for the necessary wedding garment, is to contradict at 
once both the plainest words of Scripture, and the most 
confirmed assurances of our moral experience. The pro 
digal, who has wasted his substance of religious truth, 
and has found the service of sin oppressive, must first say 
in his heart, " I will arise and go unto my Father," 
before he can be considered as a fit recipient of the 
Divine graces of the Holy Spirit, before the atoning sacri 
fice can produce its effects for him ; but having done so, he 
will be greeted on his distant approach by a Father, who 
will run to meet him with eager cordiality; he will come 
barefoot and foot-sore with his long and painful journey, 
but his Father will place upon his feet the comfortable 
preparation of the Gospel of Peace ; he will come poorly 
clad in the filthy rags of sin, but his Father will invest 
him with the fine linen, clean and white, which is the 
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righteousness of saints ; he will come unadorned with 
the insignia of freedom, but his Father will place upon 
his finger the sparkling ring of pure gold, which vindi 
cates him from slavery, and exalts him to the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God ; he will come starving, from 
the want of spiritual food, but his father will kill for 
him the fatted calf the sacrifice long prepared, the one 
great offering of atonement- 1 that bread of God which 
cometh down from heaven, that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life of which whosoever eateth, the 
same shall never hunger. This was the reception of the 
Gentile world (7) , and this is the way in which God has 
promised always to accept the first motions of repentance 
and faith, and by the graces of his Holy Spirit to repro 
duce in the souls of the converted, the likeness and simi 
litude of divinity, in which man was originally created. 
But the first impulse must proceed from within, the 
moral approving and disapproving faculty must com 
mence the movement in the right direction, unless we 
would represent man, the only rational and respon 
sible member of creation, as a ball beaten to and fro 
between the opposite and uncontrollable operations of 
hereditary sin and arbitrary mercy. Accordingly, when 
we meet with texts which seem to teach a different doc 
trine, we have primd facie grounds for supposing that 
there is something in these texts, or in their intended 
application, which we do not rightly understand^, for of 
two contradictory statements, emanating from Divine 
authority, we must give the preference practically to that 
which is confirmed by the light of reason; as to the 
other, it is as if it were not revealed to us so long as 
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it remains unreconciled with other statements resting on 
equal authority, and with the judgment of the under 
standing, to which all revelation addresses itself. If, 
then by prevenient grace we mean an irresistible attrac 
tion which causes the will to gravitate towards religion 
and moral virtue, all reasonable men and sound scholars 
will shrink from this, and adopt the Semi-pelagian hypo 
thesis^. But if by prevenient grace we mean that elec 
tion to a knowledge of divine things, which is evidently 
implied in all the passages from which this doctrine is 
derived, we cannot for a moment doubt that this is a 
necessary antecedent, even to the first motions of the 
heart which turns to God in repentance and faith ; for 
how can we read in the dark, without both the book and 
the candle ? How, as the Apostle says^ 10 ), can we call on 
him in whom we have not believed, and how can we 
believe in him of whom we have not heard ; and how 
shall we hear without a preacher? In this sense, the 
grace of God his favouring and helping hand must 
both prevent and follow every member of his Church; 
of that body which He has predestined to a knowledge of 
the means of obtaining his mercy, to the end that they 
may extend the same blessings to those who are without 
the pale. Tn this sense, He called and predestined all 
the Jews ; in this sense He has invited to the marriage 
feast all nations which have subsequently adopted the 
Christian faith &lt; n &gt;. But not by an irresistible grace 
which enforces the will; not with an indefectible grace 
which leaves no room for the choice of right and the rejec 
tion of wrong ; for though the called are many, we are 
told the chosen are few ( 12 &gt;. We maintain that this is 
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the uniform doctrine of Scripture, utterly opposed, indeed, 
to that dreadful theory of Trpoa-fOTroXrj^jria, or partiality 
to individuals, by which the Calvinists have impugned 
the eternal justice of God ; but not inconsistent with 
the teaching of that Communion, which, though some 
what confused in its expressions on this subject (13) , has 
distinctly declared, that what cannot be proved from 
Holy Writ, is not to be believed as an article of faith, 
and that no Church can so expound one place of Scrip 
ture, as to make it repugnant to another (U &gt;. 

44. Intimately connected with the Scripture doc 
trine respecting election and prevenient grace are the 
views which we derive from the same source respecting 
the two Christian Sacraments. The authoritative insti 
tution of the baptismal rite, as a necessary introduction 
to the privileges of Christianity, is derived mainly from 
the commission which our Lord addressed to his disciples 
after his resurrection (1) : " Go ye and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; v or, " Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that belie veth and is baptized, shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned/ 1 
From this we see that the preventing grace of the 
preached word was intended for all the world, and that 
the medium of appropriation was the faith of the indi 
vidual recipient. That the gift of the Holy Ghost did 
not precede but followed the administration of baptism 
is clear from the words of St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost ( a ) : " Be baptized, and ye shall receive the 
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gift of the Holy Ghost. 1 When, therefore, our Lord 
assured Nicodemus that (3) , " Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God," he meant that, if baptism was to be efficacious, 
it must be accompanied with that true repentance and 
faith, without which the new spiritual life could not 
succeed the death unto sin : for " with the heart man 
believeth unto justification (4 V and the baptism which 
saves is " not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards 



But if it is obvious that repentance and faith on the 
part of the recipient must precede the effectual administra 
tion of baptism, it is equally manifest that the grace which 
he thereby obtains, the regeneration or new birth, which 
is the necessary consequence of baptism rightly received, 
has a retrospective and not a prospective reference that 
it enables us to claim a share in the benefits resulting 
from the propitiatory sacrifice of the victim of substitu 
tion, that it relieves the overburthened conscience, that 
it obliterates the past, and makes possible the commence- 
ment of a new future W, but that it does not ensure that 
future, that it is not life as well as birth. This will 
appear with the more certainty if we first consider the 
case of the other sacrament that of the Lord s Supper 
for the true nature of the sacrament of initiation is 
best shown by its developement in the sacrament of con 
tinuance. The Lord s Supper, as is sufficiently appa 
rent from the occasion and terms of its appointment, is a 
feast or meal, commemorative by its very nature, and 
signifying, according to its symbolical import, the iricor- 
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porate union which must subsist between the true 
believer and his Lord. 

As the initiatory rite of baptism is analogous to the 
Jewish rite of circumcision, so the supper corresponds to 
the Paschal feast, by which the Jews commemorated their 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage. On the day before 
his death, Jesus instituted this meal of bread and wine, 
as a perpetual commemoration, in a typical form, of his 
sacrifice as the victim of substitution. He told the 
twelve who supped with him, that the bread represented 
his body, which was broken, and the wine, his blood, 
which was shed for the remission of sins ; and he com 
manded them, and through them all his disciples, to eat 
bread and drink wine, in remembrance of his death and 
passion, until his coming again &lt; 7) . 

On a former occasion he had said to his followers^ 8 ) : 
" I am the bread of life, he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst. 1 And in regard to the latter clause, he had said 
publicly (9) : "If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink;" or as he expressed it in his conversation with 
the Samaritan woman (10 &gt; : " Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; but the 
water that T shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life." That by this 
" water" was meant his " blood," appears from the ex 
pression in St. John s first Epistle (11) : " Jesus Christ 
came by water and blood not by water only, but 
by water and blood."" Our Lord had also described 
himself as " the true vine," of the juice of which was 
made true and living wine &lt; 18 &gt;. Now, what was this but 
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his blood, which was pressed and strained from him on 
account of the sins of man? " To make wine of Him," 
says Andrewes, in his quaint but forcible style (13) , " He 
and the clusters He bare must be pressed. So He was. 
Three shrewd strains they gave him. One, in Gethse- 
mane, that made him sweat blood ; the wine or blood all 
is one came out at all parts of Him. Another, in the 
Judgment Hall, Gabbatha, which made the blood run 
forth at his head, with the thorns ; out of his whole 
body, with the scourges ; out of the hands and feet, with 
the nails. The last strain at Golgotha, when He was so 
pressed, that they pressed the very soul out of his body, 
and out ran blood and water both. Haec stmt Ecclesiae 
gemina Sacramenta, saith St. Augustine, out came both 
Sacraments the twin Sacraments of the Church." 

The Jews had the sacrament of baptism, and the 
precursor John had administered this rite. But these 
antecedent baptisms were very different in their con 
sequences and efficacy from the regenerating baptism 
instituted as a sacrament by Christ. The miracle with 
which Jesus commenced his ministry at Cana in Galilee 
is a type of his functions in regard to the difference 
between Jewish and Christian baptism ( 14 &gt;. There he 
converted water into wine for the use of a marriage 
feast. In the spiritual sense he may be said to be 
always converting water into wine, and that wine his 
own blood, in order to render possible the union of God 
and man the marriage of the Lamb and his bride, the 
Church. The Jewish dispensation was an imperfect and 
inferior covenant it was an earlier and less complete 
part of the marriage supper; but when the fulness of 
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time was come, the Lord, who might previously have 
said to his Church, what Jesus said to his mother, 
" Woman, what have I to do with thee ? mine hour is 
not yet come," converted the waters of the Jewish 
purifying firkins into good wine such as they had not 
before. 

After our Lord had completed on the cross the great 
sacrifice of reconciliation,. then and from thenceforth the 
water of baptism became wine ; that is, it has become 
the blood of the New Testament for all those who in 
faith and repentance have entered into the new Cove 
nant with God. The water, the wine, and the blood 
are, then, all one ; that is, the two former are symbols 
of the latter : and the difference between the sacrament 
of initiation and the sacrament of continuance does not 
consist in the different signification of the water of the 
one and the wine of the other both are equally the 
blood of Christ but in the fact that the element of 
bread is superinduced in the Lord s Supper, to signify 
that the communicants have not only been baptized 
that they have not only " washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb (v5) ," but have also 
become partakers of the body of Christ that they are 
incorporate members of that Church of which he is the 
head and the bridegroom. The sacrament of baptism, 
then, indicates new birth, or the commencement of a 
new life ; the sacrament of the Lord s Supper denotes 
the successive stages in the continuance of that new 
life : the former is a single commencement, the latter 
is a series of renewals. In both cases, however, the 
reference is retrospective. New birth, as the commence- 
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ment of a new life, refers to a previous state of non- 
existence, in which we were dead and buried in tres 
passes and sins (l6) : spiritual food is, as often as it is 
received, a renewal and recommencement of our spiritual 
life (17) , without which we could not ensure its con 
tinuance. 

The Scripture doctrine of the Sacraments does not 
tell us that birth is tantamount to life that the com 
mencement presumes and includes the continuance ; it 
does not tell us that there is no need for us to rise 
up early, and diligently to gather the heavenly manna, 
and that no conditions are necessary to assimilate the 
food and render it suitable and nutritious still less does 
it tell us that we have it in our power to crucify the 
Lord afresh, to enact again, at our own discretion, the 
vicarious sacrifice, and, as time and circumstances may 
suggest the need, to cast upon another the heavy load 
of our own actual sins, and so get rid of the burthen 
whenever it is felt to be oppressive. It is faith which 
makes the sacraments what they are ; it is this which 
makes them for us the commencement and continuance 
of a state of salvation in regard to the past. But if 
the faith is a living and operative principle, it will, by 
the grace which it obtains for us, inevitably produce 
its fruits in good works, in sanctification or holiness. 

The Lord had said, " He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved. 1 On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter s 
words were, " Repent and be baptized ; save yourselves 
from this untoward generation." And of those who re 
ceived his word, and were baptized, it is said that " the 
Lord added daily to the Church those who were saving 
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themselves 1 (TOU? cro&gt;fo/4eyoi;9, not TOVS 
Their baptism and union with the body of true believers 
was the commencement of that life, which, in reference 
to the previous state, is called Salvation ; but the gains 
and obligations of the Christian are simultaneous ; and 
though the Gospel tells us retrospectively, and with re 
ference to our own power of choosing and refusing, " Be 
lieve in the Lord Jesus CJirist, and thou shalt be saved;" 
it exhorts us prospectively to aim at that " holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord ( 19 V For the 
Son of God gave himself for us not only that he might, 
in reference to our previous condition, u redeem us from 
all iniquity," but also that he might, with a view to our 
future state, "purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works ^V He has indeed redeemed us 
he has blotted out the hand-writing of ordinances that 
was against us, and has nailed it to his cross ( * l) , but he 
has not closed that register in which even every idle 
word will be recorded against the great day of judg 
ment^. 

Christ died that Christianity might exist that it 
might be capable of existence that the Holy Spirit 
might for ever dwell with those who are fit temples for his 
reception ; but that Christianity shall actually exist for 
the individual that we shall severally, by the continued 
exertion of a living faith, keep up an incorporate mem 
bership in the mystical body of the Son of God, and, by 
so overcoming unto the end, obtain the glorious crown of 
everlasting life (i!3) , this must spring from the individual 
conscience, illumined by perpetual accessions of divine 
grace. " Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
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he shall have more abundance : but whosoever hath 
from him shall be taken away even that he hath( 4) ." 
The eternal distinction of right and wrong, the faculty 
of choosing the good and refusing the evil the balance 
of the approving and disapproving conscience, all these 
remain to the regenerate man as they were before, only 
more deeply rooted and more completely developed. 
That there should be Christianity without virtue a 
divinely purchased freedom for the overburthened con 
science without a corresponding enlightenment of the 
higher moral sense this would at once contradict both 
reason and revelation. The good Christian must be a 
good man for his hopes of happiness in a future state 
depend upon his acquiring in this life the necessary qua 
lifications for the enjoyment of a higher spiritual exist 
ence. Heaven itself would be no heaven to the sinner; 
and happiness, which consists in the abrogation of sen 
suality and selfishness, would have no charms for him 
whose only pleasures are derived from the world of 
sense. 

45. The doctrine of a bodily resurrection, and of 
the resumption of our personality in a future life, is not 
only an intelligible, but indeed a necessary corollary to 
the views which we derive from Scripture respecting 
the relative manifestation of the divine personality, the 
co-optation by him of human nature, and the duty of be 
coming godlike, which is enjoined upon man. It thus 
appears to be our duty to prepare ourselves for a time 
when the animal case the body of this death will be 
put off, and when glorified humanity will live in perpe- 
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tual communion with deified humanity. The exaltation 
of the incarnate Logos is therefore a type of a promised 
exaltation for all those who can realize his example, an 
exaltation which must be proportionate to the qualifica 
tions which by his grace we have acquired here; and the 
assurance that he is gone to prepare a place for those 
who love him and fulfil his command of love (1) , recom 
mends itself at once to the rational belief of those who 
can appreciate the godlike element in the nature of man, 
and the personal character of the Divine Being thus 
manifested relatively to the world. The vagueness and 
inconsistency of any other idea, respecting heaven and a 
future state, is obvious to any one who thinks, however 
easy it may be to use words, which have no meaning for 
ourselves or others. 

46. If we are right in our belief that all compe 
tently educated and impartial philologers would derive, 
from a careful examination of the whole body of Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, the views which we have now 
set forth respecting the person of the Deity, his spiritual 
dealings with man, and our consequent gains and obli 
gations, and we maintain that all persons who recog 
nise the principles of scientific exegesis must admit 
these results, and no others, then we are justified in 
asserting that there would be an uniformity of private 
judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, if there 
was an uniformity in our qualifications for forming a 
judgment. And as the doctrines thus derivable are 
identical in every essential and important particular with 
those set forth in the Articles of the Anglican Church, 
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as that Church admits the right of private judgment, 
and endeavours more than any other Communion to 
encourage the formation of a learned ministry and an 
educated laity ; we contend that it is the duty of all 
rational men, who are subjects of the British crown, to 
enter the widely-opened portals of the national Church, 
which allows full scope for the free exercise of the privi 
lege which the Beraean Jews claimed for themselves ^, 
and treats with enlightened tolerance every unimportant 
modification of religious sentiments. To every one who 
calls himself a Christian, and professes to derive his 
Christianity from the Scriptures, the Church of England 
offers the possibility of an outward national union with 
out setting up any authority to which his conscience 
must succumb; and it seems to us difficult to understand 
why a man, whose religious principles are compatible 
with an acquiescence in the old-fashioned monarchical 
arrangements of the English Government, and the mul 
tifarious conventionalities of our social life^ should find 
stumbling-blocks in the fabric and formalities of a 
Church, and the constitution of a clerical body, which 
are strictly analogous and antistrophic to that civil and 
domestic mechanism, which regulates, without seeming 
to restrain, his e very-day actions. 

The advantages, which would result from an out 
ward conformity to the usages of the Church on the 
part of all those who agreed in regard to the essential 
truths, are most obvious to those who can appreciate 
the numberless inconveniences arising from the cause 
less separations, which have divided Protestants in this 
country from their Protestant Mother Church. The 

H 
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attempt to remedy these mischiefs by an evangelical 
alliance, which recognises the independent existence of 
the separatists, appears to us utterly nugatory ; whether 
it aims at a mere extension to those with whom we 
differ of a certain amount of charitable sympathy, or 
opens the churches of the Establishment to ministers of 
all persuasions, or attempts to communicate religious 
instruction by a system- of self-counteracting co-opera 
tion, the scheme or schemes to which we refer, though 
favoured in their various parts by good and able men, 
would, we conceive, end where they began, in juxta 
position without fusion, and might perhaps contribute to 
widen the breaches which they proposed to heal (2 ) Heli- 
gious individuals, as well as individuals in their civil 
capacity, may agree to forget the minor matters on which 
they differ, and to remember only the great and essential 
principles in which they are at one. But with societies 
and states the case is very much otherwise. Juxta 
position produces with them, not assimilation but con 
trast, and that which they have in common, though it 
be the all in all, will appear utterly insignificant in com 
parison with the trivial matters in which they disagree. 
If two individual infantry soldiers from different regi 
ments were walking together, we should be content to 
see the red coats which they have in common ; but if 
the two regiments were drawn up in line, we should 
think less of the red coats which were worn by all than 
of the blue and buff facings by which one regiment was 
distinguished from the other. So it is with religious 
differences. But here it is more than a matter of out 
ward show ; for the facings are too often considered as of 
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more importance than the uniform, and the part super 
sedes the whole. 



T oAei(/&gt;a r eK^eas raurai 

aV, 0V &lt;l XcO, 7TpO(TeVV7rOls( 3 ), 



" If you poured vinegar and oil into the same vessel, 

you would call them not friends, but separatists; 1 and 

the juxta-position of two or more religious bodies, which 

attach so much importance to their differences that they 

will not waive them even for the sake of the union 

which they admit to be so desirable, will only enhance 

the S^oaraala or schism with which they began. 

The members of the different communions thus standing 

side by side may, indeed, wish to pass over the formal 

limits which separate the sects ; but the esprit de corps 

is stronger than the yearnings of the individual for a 

wider range of fellowship with his brother men ; and, in 

the language of the Greek historian, to be of the same 

blood, to belong to the same nation or the same family, 

does not constitute so near a relationship as to belong to 

the same sect or party w. With the individual whose 

peculiar opinions have not yet expressed themselves in a 

formal union with others who profess to agree with him, 

or who is willing to withdraw himself from such a com 

bination of separatists, though he retains still his own 

dogmas, the case is widely different. Such a man may, 

at least, check in himself those tendencies which en 

courage isolation and militate against the due subordina 

tion of the individual to the whole. He may be able to 

persuade himself that the strong expression of distinctive 

opinions may arise as often from the promptings of con* 

H2 
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ceit as from the dictates of conscience, and this is a per 
suasion which can hardly be forced upon the separatist 
as such. Above all, he may cultivate that self-denial 
which is the essential characteristic of Christ s religion, 
and which, if universally practised, would compel every 
believer to gravitate to the true centre of union. 

47. But though it should be conceded to us that 
there is nothing in the Articles themselves which militates 
against the Bible, and should prevent those who derive 
their religion from the Scriptures from conforming to 
the Church which bases her ministration upon those 
Articles, though it should be conceded to us that it is the 
duty of every Christian to belong to the national Church 
of his country, unless his conscience interposes a veto 
founded on reasons of essential import ; and that great 
and serious inconveniences have resulted and do result 
from the sectarian divisions of England, still it might 
be urged that there are objections, independent of the 
doctrines actually conveyed by the Articles, which might 
prevent a conscientious Protestant from conforming out 
wardly to the worship and discipline of the Anglican 
Establishment. These objections generally resolve them 
selves into three classes. First, it is objected that the 
Church of England, in forming its rule of faith, rests 
on the three Creeds no less than on the Bible. Secondly, 
that our ritual and its mode of administration involve 
much that is unscriptural and superstitious. Thirdly, 
that there is no sufficient authority for the Episcopal 
form of church government to which we attach so much 
importance. With a brief examination of these three 
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objections, we will conclude our vindication of Anglican 
Protestantism. 

48. With regard to the Creeds, a great deal of mis 
apprehension has always prevailed. It seems to be too 
often forgotten that we do not invest the Creeds with 
any authority for their own sakes, but for the sake of the 
Scriptures on which they rest. One Article says, that 
* they ought thoroughly (omnino) to be received and 
believed, for they may be proved by most certain war 
rants of holy Scripture (1 V It is the Bible which makes 
the Creed, and not the Creed which makes the Bible. 
Moreover, we do not exact from laymen, who enter the 
Church, an assent to any of the Creeds except the 
shortest of the three, which is called the Apostles 
Creed, and if we except the mention of our Lord^s 
descent into Hades and the Communion of Saints, which 
were subsequently imported into the formula, there is 
nothing in this Creed to which any believer in the 
Scriptures ever has objected, or could reasonably object. 
Indeed, it has been proved that every statement in the 
Creed is capable of justification by texts from the Acts 
of the Apostles alone (2) , and it was used at a very early 
period as the baptismal profession in the Western 
Church. The original reason for the compilation of 
symbols or creeds was, as the former name denotes, to 
furnish the catechumen with a compendious exposition of 
his faith. A symbol is properly a pass-ticket or watch 
word^; and as those who were baptized in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, were called 
upon, as an indispensable preliminary, to confess their 
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faith in the Trinity, the convenience of having some 
stated form for the purpose would be felt from the 
earliest times. As used in the service of the Church, 
the creeds are " sung or said 1 as hymns of praise. The 
Te Deum, another hymn of the same kind, is tantamount 
to a creed ; and a brief confession of faith in the Trinity 
is made as often as the Gloria Patri is recited (4) . 
While the Apostles 1 Creed, however, confines itself to a 
statement of the doctrines which are to be received, the 
Nicene Creed and the Qidcunque vult, the former by im 
plication, and the latter in express terms, contradict and 
condemn different forms of error. The Nicene Creed, as 
is well known, was drawn up with the design of contro 
verting the heresy of Arius ; its explicit declarations 
are distinct contradictions to his erroneous views respect 
ing the division of the Divine Substance. It maintains 
that the Logos was the begotten of the Father unigeni- 
tally, that is, of the substance of the Father ; that he 
was purely and genuinely God, without any alloy of 
a lower nature ; and that, so far from being created him 
self, he was the instrument through whom all things 
were created (5) . The controversial application of the 
Quicunque vult is still more extensive. It attacks, not 
only the Arians, but also the two other forms of error 
with respect to the Doctrine of the Trinity, Sabellianism 
and Tritheism. It is the tendency of Arianism to sub 
side into Tritheism, or to revert to Deism. Those who 
were Arians in the last century, either worship three 
Gods, or deny the Divinity of the Lord Jesus. To the 
latter class belong most of those Deists who are des 
cended from the Presbyterians (6) . The Arianism to 
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which their doctrines may ultimately be traced is duly 
recommended to the favourable consideration of young 
people by those religious parents who use Milton s 
Paradise Lost as a Sunday book &lt; 7) . The Tritheists are 
mostly found among those Low Churchmen who assume 
to themselves the title of Evangelical (8) . Although it 
has been common to charge eminent divines of our 
Church with Sabellianism^ 9) , we do not believe that there 
are any theologians who really confound the Persons in 
the Trinity. It is true that the doctrine of the Church 
and of Scripture, the doctrine which has been held by 
all our most distinguished theologians, and which alone 
can find a sanction in the reason of man, does, to the 
careless and indiscriminating, bear a sort of outward 
semblance to the views of Sabellius ; but there can be no 
confusion of Persons, in the Patripassian sense, when the 
Church prays ( 10 &gt; to God the Father, as in Heaven only, 
unmanifested relatively to the world, and still absolute as 
the great First Cause ; to God the Son, as manifested 
relatively to the world in its creation and redemption, 
and as dwelling in exalted humanity at the right hand of 
God the Father &lt; u , there to judge mankind, and to re 
ceive his faithful servants into the many mansions of his 
Father s house ; and to God the Holy Ghost, who has 
always been manifested relatively to the world in an 
antistrophic capacity to the divine Logos, and w r ho will 
exercise these functions in their fullest sense when the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and his Spouse, the 
Church, has made herself ready (1 *&gt;. It is idle to press 
the words hypostasis and person to meanings which 
neither of them will bear. The latter signifies primarily 
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" a mask, 1 or a character in a drama. To use the word 
in this sense, when we are speaking of the Trinity, is to 
fall into Sabellianism ; and we cannot use it in its 
modern acceptation, as signifying " personal identity," or 
distinction in that sense, without falling into Tritheism. 
Then again, hypostasis signifies u substance;" but we 
cannot use the word in that sense, when speaking of the 
Trinity, because this would be dividing the substance 
with the Arians. The only true, and at the same time 
intelligible view, is that which clearly results from the 
Scriptures, which is implied in the Church formula 
ries, and distinctly expressed by some of our ablest 
divines &lt; 18 &gt;. 

With regard to the intelligibility of the doctrine on 
which we insist, it is the fashion to say it is a mystery 
beyond our comprehension, which we must accept 
because and as it is revealed. We repeat, what we have 
already had occasion to observe, that whatever is not 
presented to our understanding is not revealed (U) . There 
may be, and doubtless are, many spiritual matters on 
which we have received no information, because they 
would be of themselves beyond the reach of our limited 
capacities. But it seems absurd to assume, in the face 
of evidence to the contrary, that when the Almighty 
decreed to reveal to men the particulars of his dealings 
with their race, the belief in which would be the 
necessary basis and condition of their covenant and com 
munion with himself, he would merely mock the 
understanding with faint and contradictory glimpses 
of his Divine Personality. 

The much-abused Athauasiun Creed, when properly 
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examined, gives no support to the irrational view which 
has been adopted by spurious orthodoxy. It is well 
known, however, that the objections to this Creed in 
particular refer less to its general tenor than to the con 
demnatory clauses which it contains. Now, a Creed, as 
we have already said, is the passport of admission into 
the Christian Church ; it is a profession of the belief 
which is the antecedent of Baptism; and Baptism is the 
commencement of that new life which is called a state 
of salvation, according to the Scriptural sense of that 
term, which we have established above. tc He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned." These are the words of 
institution according to St. Mark; and we believe it has 
always been understood that the condemnatory clauses 
are to be taken in the same sense. Those who are in 
covenant with God through Christ are in a state of sal 
vation, they have commenced the new life, which, if 
continued, will lead to happiness in a future state; those 
who have not done so, are still in a state of condemna 
tion ; the atoning sacrifice has not extended its effects to 
them; they have not been justified and acquitted by 
virtue of the intercessions of the Great Mediator. It 
was not unnatural, then, that the Creed, which stated 
the necessary items of belief, should add the remark that 
so we must believe if we would be saved; that without 
such belief there would be no commencement of the 
state of grace, no death to the state of condemnation. 
It is not generally remembered that the original edition 
of the Nicene Creed terminated with an anathema much 
more explicit and formidable than the negative proposi- 
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tion at the end of the Quicunque milt. It was conceived 
in these terms: "but those who say there was a time 
when he (the Son of God) was not, and before he was 
begotten he was not, and that he was made of nothing; 
or who assert that he is of a different substance or 
essence, or convertible, or changeable, these the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church anathematizes (15) ." Even this, 
however, implies nothing more than that the heretics 
referred to did not profess the true faith on the subject 
of the Trinity, and that without this they could not be 
admitted within the pale of the Church. Now, as this 
anathema has been omitted in the case of the Niceue 
Creed, and as the exclusive sentences in the Quicunque 
cult have been so grievously misunderstood, it might 
have been wished that the Western Church had followed 
the example of the Council of Constantinople, and had 
introduced a similar modification into Bishop Hilary s 
Athanasian hymn. Since, however, the objection to the 
clauses in question is after all attributable to a misun 
derstanding of their meaning, which explanation will 
remove, we shall consider it a matter of indifference, as 
far as we are concerned, if the Quicunque milt continues 
to be sung or said on the appointed days without muti 
lation or omission. At the same time, we should not 
consider our loss irreparable, if a convocation should agree 
to carry into effect Archbishop Tillotson s wish that we 
were well rid of it, and the principles, which ought to 
guide the rulers of a national Church, would prohibit us 
from enforcing by penal enactments the adoption of any 
formulary which might prove to even the weakest of our 
brethren " a stumbling block or occasion to fall." 
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49. We have already stated what we consider to 
be the general reason for retaining the details of the 
established ritual namely, the inconvenience of obliging 
the people to learn a new language of religious worship. 
The strength of a congregation s attachment to the reli 
gious rites, which early associations have endeared to 
them, has been shown of late rather strangely by the 
triumphant pertinacity with which the laity of our 
Church have clung even to the corruptions, which the 
laxity of the last century had introduced into our cere 
monies and services. The Bishop of London^s recently 
published Charge, while it demonstrates the weakness of 
our ecclesiastical discipline within, holds out a significant 
warning to those who would seek, either by revivals or 
by abolitions, to interfere with the time-honoured usages 
so dear to the insular one-sidedness of the English church- 
man (1) . On the other hand, the corruptions of the ritual, 
to which we refer, tell us plainly enough that no rubrical 
enactments will secure an undeviating uniformity of 
worship when the clergy and their congregations find it 
convenient to introduce alterations in the details of 
public prayers. For our own part, we would gladly see 
a nearer approach to the intentions of those who framed 
our Liturgy; we would willingly accept a division of the 
services (2) , a more frequent administration of the Lord s 
Supper, a recognition of the fact that the morning ser 
mon is merely a parenthetic insertion in the Communion 
Service, and a substitution of catechizing for preaching 
in the afternoon; we should rejoice if the conventicle 
hymn-books, with their puling and mawkish sentimen- 
talism, and occasional profanity, were excluded from 
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every church; it would be a great satisfaction to us if 
the habit of preaching long and useless sermons, which 
some of our clergy have either derived by legitimate 
descent from the Puritans, or adopted from their own 
vanity and love of display, were superseded by short and 
sensible compositions conveying some evidence of pains 
taking and reflection; and our notions of the suitable and 

o 

elegant would more accord with the open seats for the 
congregation, and a convenient position for the organ, on 
the floor of the church, than with the closed pews and 
unsightly galleries which are still a deformity to too many 
of our places of worship. But on these and many other 
points we should be only too happy to set aside our own 
tastes and wishes if, by the concession, we could widen 
the avenues to the Church. For we regard every acces 
sory of the Church Service as in itself unessential, and 
we would rather trust to the diffusion of better taste 
among the laity than to the arbitrary enforcement of the 
rubric for the restoration of those usages in the perform 
ance of divine worship which are demonstrably better 
than the prevailing practice. On the other hand, we 
must wait until philological learning is more general, 
even amongst the clergy, before we seek to remove from 
the Liturgy those implied interpretations of Scripture 
which are not sanctioned by a sound exegesis: for until 
then the truth will not be the truth to the majority of 
worshippers; and the scholar will be content, in these as 
in other matters, to accommodate his knowledge to the 
ignorance of those around him, and, as far as possible, to 
speak their language. The observances of the Church 
of England which are specifically charged with semi- 
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Romanism and superstition are still those six in defence 
of which Dr. Taswell wrote more than one hundred and 
thirty years ago (3) -namely, the Cross in Baptism, the 
surplice, the ring in the office of matrimony, kneeling 
at the Eucharist, bowing at the name of Jesus, and 
observation of the festivals dedicated to Saints. Now, 
though we should not propose to defend these practices 
by the arguments which Dr. Taswell and many since 
his time have urged in their justification, arguments 
which are sometimes more superstitious than the prac 
tices themselves, we would yet, if it rested with us, 
strenuously maintain these observances, because they are 
in themselves mere matters of symbolism and utterly 
indifferent, and because they are so connected with 
multifarious associations, and even with the every-day 
language of this country^ that their abolition would be a 
real inconvenience. 

50. It will not be expected that we should here 
enter upon a laboured defence of Episcopacy. We are 
not concerned about maintaining, with some zealots, that 
the episcopal form of government is as much a part of 
Christianity, as the doctrines of the atonement and resur- 
rection (1) . We do not even mean to affirm that the esta 
blishment of diocesan bishops is distinctly derivable from 
Scripture ; and it is a matter of little importance, in our 
opinion, whether Mr. Cureton is or is not correct in his 
opinion as to the original form and extent of the Epistles 
of Ignatius t 2 ). The standard works of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland will shew the feeble arguments 
which are adduced in support of the merely parochial 
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hypothesis, and Dr. Hill s Lectures on Divinity, which are, 
we believe, a manual of theology in one of the Scottish 
universities, have rendered it impossible for any one of his 
readers to carry away any other conclusion than that 
Episcopacy is, theoretically at least, preferable to Pres- 
hyterianism( 3) . In the few remarks which we have to 
make on this subject, we shall merely endeavour to show, 
in reference to our present purpose, that there is nothing, 
either in the theory of Episcopacy in general, or in the 
practical working of the Anglican scheme of Church 
government, which ought to hinder an English Protes 
tant from conforming to the Established Church. 

It is quite clear that it was not our Lord s design to 
create a body of priests after the model of the Jewish hier 
archy. In regard to the old priestly functions of mediation 
and atonement He had done everything, and from thence 
forth all believers constituted a body of priests capable of 
offering acceptable service to God, through Hirn (4 ). The 
commission to baptize and absolve was not delivered to 
the Apostles alone, but to all who were disciples of our 
Lord before his Ascension ; that is, to some five hundred 
persons (5) . Church government and other ecclesiastical 
arrangements became necessary from the contact between 
Christianity and the world. The Church, though dis 
tinguished from the world, is still in the world: the body 
of believers is a visible body ; and therefore, like other 
communities, must have an outward frame-work of regu 
lation and management. Now, as Christianity emanated 
from Judaea, and as it was connected, to a certain extent 
at least, with the belief and usages of the Jews, it was 
not unnatural that the government of the Church, and the 
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means devised for its support, should bear an analogy to 
institutions designed to produce a similar result among 
the people of Israel (6) . It is well known that the dis 
tinction of Clergy and Laity, and the institution of 
Tithes and First-fruits for the support of the former, 
were established at a very early period, in the Christian 
Church, and that the authority of the Hebrew Scrip 
tures was openly alleged in support of both. Perhaps 
the false notions respecting the functions and authority 
of the Clergy, which the Church of Rome did so much 
to foster, and which are extensively prevalent, even 
among Protestants, in our days, might be traced back to 
this early conversion of a mere analogy into an here 
ditary transmission to the Christian minister of the pri 
vileges and duties of a Jewish priest. If we turn to the 
New Testament, and endeavour to extract from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul^ some 
intelligible and consistent view of the government of the 
Church in the Apostolic age, we shall find much to 
favour the supposition that a regular gradation of ranks 
in the religious functionaries of the Church, and the 
establishment of stationary ministers in particular local 
ities, led, even while the missionary work was still going 
on, to arrangements not unlike those of our parishes and 
dioceses* And it is certain that these arrangements 
were very soon systematized in a regular constitution of 
episcopal government, which was farther extended, as 
we have already said, in consequence of the importance 
attached to the precedents furnished by the ordinances 
of the Jews. 

According to the most necessary subdivision of their 
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functions, the early ministers of the Gospel were either 
missionaries to the unconverted (aTrocrroXot, evayye- 
\iaral) ; instructors of the converted, and interpreters 
of doctrine to them (TrpoffiTcu, S^Sacr/taXot) ; governors 
and authoritative visitors of the local churches (eVt- 
crKOTrot,, Trpeo-fivrepoi, ayye\oi) ; or almoners and execu 
tive officers in regard to the minor ministrations (SiaKovoi,). 
It would often happen that the missionary would settle 
at least for a time in the scene of his successful labours, 
and in these cases the apostle or evangelist would become 
bishop or presbyter to the particular locality ; or the chief 
missionary, as Paul, would leave with the newly-founded 
church one of his associates and fellow-workers, such as 
Timothy. If the district consisted of several distinct 
religious communities, the resident minister in each 
would take the title of presbyter, and the visiting officer 
who discharged the apostolic office of authoritative super 
intendence would assume the appropriate designation of 
bishop or overseer, and angel or messenger (7) . The office 
of resident presbyter would soon assimilate and include 
the functions of the prophet and teacher ; and when the 
establishment of national Churches brought the high 
office of missionary and evangelist to an end, the power 
of the imposition of hands and the other functions of the 
apostles would devolve almost naturally on the governors 
of the local Churches, who already exercised on a smaller 
scale the episcopal and apostolic authority W. External 
and secular circumstances produced their legitimate 
effects on the constitution of the Episcopacy in different 
districts. But this system of church government over 
spread all Christendom, and would have been universal 
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at the present day if the glaring abuses of the episcopal 
authority in the Roman Church had not paved the way 
for a general reaction, which received a new impulse 
from a nearly contemporaneous movement in favour of 
civil liberty. Those who have reflected on the subject 
will hardly doubt that the rank and influence of our 
hierarchy are indissolubly connected with other pecu 
liarities of our mixed constitution ; and that while Epis 
copacy in general is established almost on the authority 
of Scripture, and fully by prescriptive observance, it 
furnishes in this country at least the only form of Church 
government which would thoroughly harmonize with the 
existing usages of our secular polity. So that, taking 
the question in its lowest form, we cannot understand 
why any one who acquieces in the judicial authority of 
the Lord Chancellor should object to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

51. We have now finished our brief vindication of 
the principles of Anglican Protestantism. We have 
endeavoured to show that the liberty of private judg 
ment in the interpretation of the Scriptures tends not to 
diversity but to unity of opinion if it is regulated by the 
requirements of the normal science of critical philology ; 
that these are the principles on which the Anglican 
Reformation was established, and that our Church has 
always wished, by the creation of a learned ministry and 
an educated laity, to convert the right of forming a judg 
ment into the power of forming a right judgment ; that 
our distinctive doctrines on essential points are scriptural 
even to the very words of Scripture, and our distinctive 

I 
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peculiarities in unimportant and external matters insular 
and English ; and that as a national Church presumes 
nothing more than an outward union, which, though 
founded on an agreement in essentials, admits of any va 
riety of sentiment in regard to unessentials, it does seem 
to be the duty of every Protestant Englishman who sets a 
true value on the advantages of union and communion to 
ask himself seriously whether there is any lawful impedi 
ment to his enlisting in the body which seeks to combine 
under one profession of faith the subjects of one great 
monarchy ; while those who delight in the name of 
Catholic, whether Anglican or Roman, might be induced 
to abate some of their pretensions, and to seek the true 
catholicity of individual Christianity in this pure and 
reformed branch of the Universal Church. 

52. Whether we consider the duties incumbent 
upon us as Christians, or those which we have incurred 
as citizens of this world-ruling island, the period is 
critical it is fraught with hope or overburthened with 
danger. The great and rapid progress of moral and 
physical science has rendered it vain for the religious 
world to seek for safety in the old antagonism of faith 
and knowledge ^. If Christianity is to make a public 
example of infidelity^ if the spreading mischief of Pan 
theism is to be checked before it has fixed its blots on 
the fair face of European literature there must be, and 
speedily too, an alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the Gnosis of science and that love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge (3) . If the assaults of the unbeliever, 
grown every day more formidable, are to break like the 
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angry but impotent waves on the rock of our salvation, 
it must be because we have concentrated our strength; 
for these are not days when we can keep back the 
earnest attacks of our enemies by a wide circle of paste 
board outworks, which, in the present state of learning, 
we could not attempt to maintain without sacrificing a 
part of our garrison, and so enabling the triumphant 
victors to exhibit among their trophies the flimsy tinsel 
of cant which was worn instead of the golden panoply 
of truth. 

53. Then again, these are not days, when a great 
people can safely neglect or overlook the paternal duty 
of providing for the education of its members. If the 
rapidly increasing population of our manufacturing towns 
is to prove for this country the arrows in the giant s 
quiver, a confidence to ourselves and a terror to our 
enemies; if, indeed, they are not to be, on the contrary, 
like the dogs of Scylla in the heathen tale, ever-howling 
and never-satiated matricides it is Christian education 
which must make them what they ought to be for the 
present and for the future. If we are ever to solve the 
increasing difficulties of the Irish problem, it is by Chris 
tian education alone that we can rescue these excitable 
Celts from the mischievous influences of priests and dema 
gogues (1) . Now, by education we do not mean merely 
informing the minds of the people, though this is included 
in the term; but we mean also, and in a higher degree, 

O O 7 

that mental and moral discipline without which we can 
not impart any culture likely to produce important social 
results. As this mental and moral training must have 

12 
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some religious basis, and as no man can convey religious 
instruction except in accordance with his own religious 
convictions, it follows, that if the State undertakes the 
education of the people, the regulative principles of doc 
trine must be those which are recognized by the State 
Religion. This, of course, does not imply that the 
pupil s time is to be taken up with a routine of outward 
worship, which with* children is nothing better than 
wearisome formalism : or that it should be the teacher s 
leading object to inculcate on the young mind the dogmas 
of a particular Church. Practical religion, in the essen 
tials of which all Christians agree, should be enforced, 
not on a Sunday only, but on every possible opportunity. 
Self-denial, benevolence, humility, and truthfulness, 
should be maintained not as doctrines but as principles ; 
and, subjected as the young pupil is to the will of his 
master, he should learn by daily experience, that nothing 
is enjoined without adequate grounds in reason and jus 
tice. Still, as it is impossible to separate the doctrines 
of Christianity from its precepts, it will be necessary 
that there should be an agreement as to the essential 
truths on which the practical teaching must rest. These 
may be reduced to the fewest possible ; but there must 
be an agreement in regard to these few ; for the principle 
of juxta-position is most of all inapplicable when brought 
to bear upon public education. Here, then, is an addi 
tional reason for union, and if it were only to facilitate 
the solution of this great problem of a national, religious 
discipline of our young, every Englishman, who has a 
heart, ought to sacrifice for the attainment of this object, 
every thing but his conscience. 
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54. Lastly, the good Providence of God, which 
has made this nation the metropolis of a colonial empire, 
on which the sun never sets, has therehy conferred upon 
us the apostolical office of preaching the Gospel to the 
unconverted. Since civilization must every where pre 
cede true Christianity since there must be " a fulness of 
time" 1 for every converted country it should seem that 
as colonization is or soon becomes the act of a nation and 
not of individual citizens, so the Church of the Colonies 
should derive its light from the Prytaneum of the ma 
ternal religion. It is a lamentable circumstance for our 
colonies, that we can never export to the heathens, among 
whom we settle, the blessings of Gospel truth, without 
the qualifying mischiefs of those strifes and schisms 
which divide us at home. If we would but persuade 
ourselves, that the maternal Church at home opens its 
arms wide enough to receive every Protestant, who is 
willing to derive his religion from the Scriptures by 
legitimate means, we should appear to our pagan sub 
jects, in our religious as well as in our secular arrange 
ments, as the nation whose symbol is union, as the 
nation whose church, no less than its conquering banner 
and its badge of military distinction (1) , speaks of an over 
ruling force of centralization, which draws to one focus 
of attraction all the isolating tendencies of religious and 
social life. And in religion, as in war, IN HOC SIGNO 

VINCEREMUS &lt;*&gt;. 
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(1) I. Cor. i. 12. In speaking of Romanism as arising 
from a misapplication of Protestant principles, we refer, not 
to those who were born, but to those who have become 
members of the Church of Rome; and in distinguishing 
between the Romanist and the Newmanite on the one hand, 
and the Calvinist and Evangelical on the other, we are far 
from forgetting the points on which they respectively agree. 

(2) Mr. Newman has made some just remarks on the 
difference between principles and doctrines. Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 70. 



(3) TrdvT avdpa navrav \P r lP ( * rO)V p-^Tpov eivai. PLATO, 
Thecetet., p. 184 B. 



2. 



(1) The name Occamus, by which he is generally known, 
is a Latinistic corruption. His epitaph at Munich styles 
him: "Gulielmns dictus Occham de Anglia." 

(2) Dialog, pars I., lib. 2, cap. 10. BIRCKBEK, ii, p. 87. 

(3) WHARTON S Appendix to CAVE S Historia Literaria, 
p. 26. 

(4) " Tu vero, Oceanic, deliciae quondam meae, quid sen- 
tiebas, &c. f MELANCHTHON, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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(5) "Din multumque legit scripta Occam j hujus acumen 
anteferebat Thomae et Scoto." MELANCIITIION, Historia de 
vita et act is Luther i. Viteberg. 1549, fol. 5. 

(6) " Cams magister meus." Admon. ad Eccles. apud 
Cables tin , p. 261. 

(7) History of Reformation, book II., ch. i., vol. i. pp. 
309, 310, AUSTIN S Translation. Our English Reformers 
probably derived from the same source their fondness for 
Ockham. Bishop Jewel writes thus to Peter Martyr, 5 Nov., 
1559 : " Tantum circumferimus inanes titulos episeoporum, et 
a Scoto et Thonia defecimus ad Occamistas et Nominates. ." 
Zurich Letters, Ep. xxiii. ed. Parker Society, pp. 53, 30. 

8. Occam und Luther, oder Veraleich ihrer Lehre vom 
/nil. Abcndmahl, in the Theol. Stud, und Kritiken for 1839, 
Part I., pp. 69 and following. Dr. Rettberg proves that Ock 
ham maintained the authority of the Romish Church merely 
to establish its irrationality, and the absurdities which would 
flow from such an assumption, and that his doctrine of the 
Sacrament was intended as a triumph of nominalism. 



Q 
o. 

(1) MILTON, Parad. Lost, vi., 320. On the importance 
attached to MELANCHTHON S Loci Communes, see LAURENCE, 
V., note 16. 



(1) HORAT., Epist. I., 1, 14. 

(2) See Memoirs of W. Taylor, by ROBBERDS, vol. ii., 
p. 177. He calls the Romanists, Theodulfians, 

An acute friend once told Mr. Taylor that his discoveries 
were made on this principle " Whatever, by aoy possibility, 
may be, is." 
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(3) We refer to the part which he took in combating 
the scruples of Bishop Hooper. See TODD S Cranmer, vol. ii. 
p. 226 sqq. 



K 
o. 

(1) In his letter to Spalatin, July, 1520, vol. i. p. 464, 
of De Wette s admirable edition. The whole passage de 
serves to be cited. " Quod si Priuceps etiam hoc adjiciat : 
esse Lutheranam doctrinam sic propagatam et radicatam per 
Germaniam et ultra, ut nisi ratione et Scripturis earn Romani 
vincant, vi et censuris nihil aliud futurum timeri, quani ut 
Germania bis Boema fiat. Sunt enim, quod ipsi sciunt, Ger- 
manorum ferocia ingenia, quse nisi capta sint Scripturis et 
ratione, non est vel multis Papis irritare tutum, praesertim 
hoc tempore ubi regnant literce et lingua et sapere incipiunt 
Laid." 

(2) See the extracts in LAURENCE, Bampton Lectures, 
Serm. I., note 3. 

(3) MACAULAY S Critical and Historical Essays, vol. ii., 
p. 292. 

(4) Works of Latimer, (Parker Society) I., p. 141. 

(5) If we owed nothing to Cranmer except the style of 
our English Liturgy, it would be difficult to over-estimate our 
obligations to him. 

(6) LAURENCE, Serm. I., note 4. 

(7) An Attempt to illustrate those Articles of the Church 
of England, which the Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistical. Oxford. 1805. 

(8) Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, vol. iv., 
p. 220, note. 

(9) See a little work entitled Illustrations of the Doctrine, 
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Principle, and Practice of the Church of England, by F. M. 
London, 1840, p. Ill, foil. This little book, and the 
accompanying Notes on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, contain a most valuable collection of references and 
extracts, for which we beg to offer our best acknowledgments 
to the unknown author. 



(1) A difference of opinion respecting the descent into 
Hades in general, and the passage in St. Peter s First Epistle 
in particular (iii. 19), arose among the Reformers at a very 
early period. (See particularly STRYPE S Aylmer, p. 246.) 
Castellio s quarrel with Calvin was partly occasioned by this 
doctrine. The interpretation which gradually gained ground, 
referred the passage in question to the inspiration of Noah by 
the Spirit of Christ, when the Patriarch preached to those 
who were then disobedient and are now in Hades. Though 
this interpretation is approved by such scholars as J. J. Sca- 
liger (Scalig. II., p. 268) and Pearson (On the Creed, L, 
p. 385), we are sure that St. Peter referred to a positive 
descent of Christ. Compare the use of wopew&W, in verse 
19, with the Tropevfals els ovpavbv of verse 22, and the whole 
passage with IV. 6: els TOVTO yap &lt;ai veitpols fVTiyye\i(r6T],iva 
Kpidaxrt {lev Kara dv6p&lt;Trovs &lt;rapKi, OOOH 8e Kara 0eoi&gt; Trvev/Aart. 
The old Fathers understood it in this way, and Bishop Beve- 
ridge thinks this the more tenable view. But the doctrine 
of Article III., like that of the original 41st Article, is hardly 
worthy of a distinct dogmatical statement. 

(2) STRYPE, Cranmer, p. 207; Parker, p. 69; Annals, 
I., p. 259, quoted by F, M., Illustrations, &c., p. 168. 



(1) It will be observed that in this and the following Sec- 
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tion we use the word " union" as including "unity" arid " uni 
formity;" i. e. } " unity " = " internal or subjective union," 
and " uniformity" = " external or objective union." 



o 
O. 

(1) Matt. x. 34 

(2) LukeiLil. 49 51: irvp rf\Bov /3aXe?z&gt; eVt feis] rj) 

ri $eX( et TjfSr; dvrjcfrQrj ! /3a7rrt(r/ia $e e^eo /SaTrrta $771/01, KCU TTCOS 
Xop-ai ecoy ot [^orov] reXeo-^ ! doKs irc on elprjvrjv Trapeyevonrjv 8ovvai 
cv rr) yfj ; ou^i, Xeya&gt; v^a/, aXX ?; dta/ifptcr/xdv. Here, the exclama 
tory TI and TTWS express quam valde! Compare, for the 
former, Matt. vii. 14: ri a-revy 17 rrvX?/, " how straight is the 
way!" and, for the latter, the classical n&s SoKety, TTOO-OV SoiceTs, 
&c., " orationis animandae causa interposita." (See VALCKEN. 
ad Eurlp. HippoL, 446, p. 215, and BERGLER. ad Aristoph. 
Plut., 742.) The baptism here referred to is persecution; 
that probation of fire which the first professors of Christianity 
had to undergo; that cup of bitterness which they must 
perforce drain to the dregs (cf. Matt, iii., 11. v. 12. xxvi. 39). 

(3) Compare Acts iv. 34 sqq. with Matt, xxv. 34 sqq. 

(4) Acts xviii. 3. 

(5) Acts xvii. 34, cf. 23. 

(6) Crispus (Acts xviii. 8; I. Cor. i. 14) and Sosthenes 
(Acts xviii. 17; I. Cor. i. 1). 

(7) L. Junius Gallic (Acts xviii. 12) was the elder bro 
ther of Seneca, the philosopher. See F. M. s note on this 
text 



(1) Ridley speaks thus of the Articles in general ( Works, 
ed. Parker Society, p. 400) : " This Church had, in matters of 
controversy, Articles so penned and framed after the Holy 
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Scriptures, and grounded upon the true understanding of 
God s Word, that in short time, if they had been universally 
received, they should have been able to set in Christ s Church 
much concord and unity in Christ s true religion, and to have 
expelled many false errors and heresies, wherewith this 
Church (alas !) was almost overgone." On the subject of elec 
tion, he writes thus to Bradford (Works, p. 368): "And 
where you say, that if your request had been heard, things 
(you think) had been in better case than they be: know 
you that concerning the matter you mean, I have in Latin 
drawn out the places of the Scriptures, and upon the same 
have noted what I can for the time. Sir, in these matters 
I am so fearful, that I dare not speak farther, yea, almost 
none otherwise, than the very text doth, as it were, lead 
me by the hand." According to Coverdale s marginal note, 
" he meaneth here the matter of God s election, whereof he 
afterward wrote a godly and comfortable treatise, remain 
ing yet in the hands of some, and hereafter shall come to 
light, if God will." It is very probable that Ridley s notes 
on election, from the very words of Scripture, were used 
in the composition of the 17th Article. Ridley admitted 
that " he noted many things 1 for the Catechism and Articles. 
LAURENCE, Sermon II., note 4. 

(2) The obvious desire to leave the interpretation of 
typovrina arapKos an open question, in Article IX., and the 
scrupulous adherence to the ipslssima verla of Scripture, in 
Article XVII., sufficiently indicate the intentions of those 
who framed these Articles. 

(3) In the letter to Bradford, before quoted, Ridley ex 
pressly condemns the Deists, Anabaptists, and Pelagians 
(p. 367), who are also stigmatized by our Articles. That 
our Articles are not Calvinistic is clearly shown by Dr. Lau 
rence. " They affirm more than once universal grace (VII., 
XXXI.), and defectible personal acceptance (XVI., as also 
the Burial Service, and Horn, on Fatting from God, Pt. i., 
last, and Pt. ii., 2), and only in passing notice repro- 
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Ration whether it be of the doomed by supralapsari an abso 
lutism, or of the left by sublapsarian preterition as the 
highway of fanatical delusion." (F. M., Illustrations, p. 131-2.) 
It can hardly be doubted that the expressions, promissiones 
divinas sic amplecti oportet, ut nobis generaliter propositae 
sunt, Sfc., are derived from those opinions of Melauchthon 
which were diametrically opposed to the views of Calvin. 
(See LAURENCE, Sermon VIII., note 6.) The difficulties 
which an Arminian must feel, in subscribing our 17th Article, 
would proceed from the same source as the difficulties of the 
Calvinist, namely, from his belief in individual or particular 
election; for, in regard to the causation of election, our 
Article observes a cautious silence. (See F. M., Illustrations, 
p. 122.) 

(4) SEBVIUS ad Virgil. dEn., iii., 700: Nunquam con- 
cessa moveri Oamarina. " Palus est juxta ejusdem nominis 
oppidum, de qua quodam tempore, quum siccata pestilentiam 
creasset, cousultus Apollo, an earn penitus exhaurire deberent, 
respondit: M^f Kivei K.ofjiap ivav aKWTjros yap dpfivcov." Schol. Lu- 
cian. Pseudol., p. 84, 1 : 17 mtpotftta eVi r&v Kaff eavroiz/ /3Xa/3e/&gt;o&gt;s 
TI Ttoieiv p,\\6vTO)v. See also Steph. Byz., s. v., and his commen 
tators. Humphrey and Sampson, in their letter to Bullinger 
(Ep. LXXI., p. 96, Zurich Letters, ed. Parker Society), use 
this proverb as we have done : " Absit, ut nos vel schismata 
in Ecclesia altercando odiosius seramus, vel fratribus nos hos- 
tiliter opponendo Camatinam moveamus" 

(5) " I certainly cannot consider this otherwise than 
many similar points in English life, viz., as the insular idio 
syncrasy in declaring and embodying a catholic truth, and as 
the national expression of a catholic principle." BUNSEN, 
Kirche der Zukunft, p. 409. 



(1) Art. XXXV : " Continet piam et salutarem doctri- 
nam, et his temporibus nece&sariam." 
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(2) See HOOKER S Preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity, 
and KEBLE S Notes on it. If we may believe Sir H. Yelver- 
ton, T. Cartwright died deeply penitent for the schism which 
he had caused in the Church. (Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to 
MORETON S Episcopacy Justified.) 



13. 



(1) Diary, March 6, 1336 : "Sunday. William Juxon, 
Lord Bishop of London, made Lord High Treasurer of Eng 
land. No Churchman had it since Henry VI I. s time. I 
pray God bless him to carry it so that the Church may 
have honour, and the King and the State service and content 
ment, by it. And now, if the Church will not hold them 
selves up under God, I can do no more." See HALLAM, Con 
stitutional History, I., p. 451, ed. 5; HARE, Mission of the 
Comforter, I. p. 246. 

(2) A friend, who read these pages in the MS., has 
told us that he once heard the following remark fall from the 
lips of S. T. Coleridge, whose table-talk was so rich in 
original ideas, and even more remarkable for felicitous ex 
pression ; " We make a great mistake, and in terms give 
up our cause, when we talk of the Church of England. There 
is no Church of England. It is the Church in England." 



14. 



(1) CARLYLE, Cromwell, I. p. 249. 

(2) MACAULAY, Critical and Historical Essays, II., 
p. 448 sqq. 

(3) CARLYLE, Cromwell, III., p. 443 sqq. Observe espe 
cially the complaint that the Papists " forcibly prohibit all 
manner of public exercises at San Giovanni, which, notwith 
standing, the inhabitants have enjoyed time out of mind." 
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(4) CARLYLE, Cromwell, II., p. 86. 

(5) CARLYLE, II., p. 131. 



.1 



15. 



(1) HALLAM S Constitutional History, II., p. 221. 

(2) This fallacy is ably exposed in two letters, signed 
E. 0. W.," and " Presbyter/ which appeared in The Times 

newspaper on the 27th and 29th May, 1846. The latter 
writer shows that those who use the State Services are guilty 
of a breach of the 36th Canon of 1604. 

(3) See BLANCO WHITE, L, p. 362; II., p. 136, 236 ; and 
Coleridge s letter to Blanco White, I., p. 419. 

(4) HALLAM S Constitutional History, L, p. 397, ed. 5. 

(5) It is generally known that the white cravats and 
quakerlike attire of our clergy are due to the puritanical 
Smectymnuus Club. Butler says (Hudibras, Pt. i, Canto in., 
1165 sqq.)\ 

The handkerchief about the neck, 

(Canonical cravat of SMECK, 

From whom the institution came, 

When Church and State they set on flame, 

And worn by them , as badges then 

Of spiritual warfaring men ) 

Judge rightly if Regeneration 

Be of the newest cut in fashion. 

(6) See DR. HOOK S Letter to the Bishop of Ripon (1841), 
p. 7. The late agitation about the Lady Hewley Chapels is 
a sufficient proof of the fact. 

(7) See SHERLOCK S Vindication of the Holy and Ever- 
blessed Trinity. London, 1691; SOUTH S Animadversions on 
Dr. Sherlock s Vindication of the Trinity. London, 1 693 ; and 
ARETIITS S Short History of Valentinus Gentilis, the Tritheist, 

K 
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put to death at Bern for asserting three distinct eternal Spirits, 
$c.; translated for the use of Dr. Sherlock. Lond., 1696. 
The reader will derive from these three books a sufficient 
idea of the nature of this celebrated, and, as it seemed, endless 
controversy, which arose from the metaphysical subtleties pub 
lished by Dr. John Wallis, the Savilian Professor at Oxford, 
on the 11 th August, 1690, in a pamphlet, entitled The Doc 
trine of the Blessed Trinity, briefly explained in a Letter to a 
Friend. The Oxford censure on Dr. Sherlock is couched in 
the following terms : 

" At a Meeting of the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of 
Colleges and Halls of the University of Oxford, on the 25th 
November, in the year of our Lord 1695. 

Whereas, in a sermon lately preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the Church of St. Peter-in-the-East, on the Feast 
of St. Simon and Jude last past, these words, amongst others, 
were delivered and asserted viz., [There are three infinite 
distinct minds and substances in the Trinity] Item, [That the 
three Persons in the Trinity are three distinct infinite Minds 
or Spirits, and three Individual Substances], which gave just 
cause of offence and scandal to many persons: 

The Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges and Halls, at 
their general meeting this day assembled, do judge and declare 
the said words to be false, impious, and heretical; contrary to 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, and particularly to the 
received doctrine of the Church of England: 

And do therefore strictly forbid all manner of persons 
under their care and charge, to preach or publish any such 
doctrine for the future. 

By Order of Mr. V ice-Chancellor. 

Ben. Cooper, Notarie Public^ 
and Register of the University of OxonJ 1 

(8) We allude to the case of Robert Clayton, Bishop of 
Clogher, in the middle of the last century. 

(9) In a Seatonian Poem by Mr. Hankinson, On the 
Ministration of Angels, the " four Beasts about the Throne/* 
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and the "three Persons of the Trinity," are placed in juxta 
position, as corresponding features in a Christian Pantheon. 
See HANKINSON S Poems, p. 228. 



(1) This definition of the principles of the Tractarians is 
derived from their able defender, Mr. Brudenell Barter. 
Lord Morpettis Remarks on the Tracts for the Times 
considered. 1841, p. 8. 

(2) This was the express assertion of Mr. Hugh James 
Rose. See FABER, Primitive Doctrine of Justification, pp. 
182, 183. 

(3) ROBERTSON on the Liturgy, p. 149. 

(4) Hwrurgia, or the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by 
DANIEL ROCK, D.D. Two vols. Lond. 1833. In this book, 
which is illustrated by outline engravings, the sole design is 
the exaltation of a childish symbolism on its own account. 
Mr. Pugin is, we understand, the decoy duck of those who 
live by picture worship. 

(5) We cannot imagine any set of works more calculated 
than those of Mr. J. Williams to act prejudicially on the 
sentimentalism of the age. 

17. 

(1) II. Cor. iii. 12 : e^oi/re? ovv TOiavrrjv eXirida 7ro\\fj rrapprjcria 



(2) VINCENT. LIRIN. 2. 



18. 



(1) See STRYPE, Eccksiastical Memorials, II. 101-103; 
III. 222, 461, sqq.; quoted in the Journal of Education, X. 

K 2 
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p. 160, sqq. ; and compare STRYPE S Aylmer, p. 268. It was 
the Puritans, as it is now the Dissenters, and the so-called 
Evangelicals, who hare undervalued the importance of learn 
ing. See ARNOLD S Life, II. p. 104; and F. M. s Notes, p. 21. 
Of the philological spirit which was alive in England in 
Edward the Sixth s reign, we may now see an excellent proof 
in the fragmentary version of the Gospels by Sir John Cheke. 
London, 



(2) MACAULAY, Critical and Historical Essays, IL 
p. 489. 

(3) HARE, Mission of the Comforter, I., p. 252, 



(1) FABER, Primitive Doctrine of Justification, p. 4(&gt;. 

(2) Id., ibid., I. 1, end (quoted by F. M., Illustration?? 
p. 18). 

(3) Quoted by F. M., Illustrations, p. 21. 

(4) FABER, ubi supra &gt; p. 48. 

(5) CLEMENS ROMANUS, I. ad Corinth., c. 25, p. 121 
Wotton. 

(6) See IGNAT. ad Ephes. 19, and also Basil and Theo- 
philus, quoted by Mr. Curetou, Vindicice Ignatiance, p. 55. 



(7) The word phpa, in its original classical use, denoted 
a woollen band for the waist or for the hair, from juros, but 
came afterwards to signify, in the former case, a belt of 
bronze, which formed part of the armour, whence the epithet 
xa\Konirpas applied to a warrior; and in the latter case, the 
tiara, or high-crowned hat, which was worn by the Phrygians 
and Mysians. It was from wearing a,pileus of this kind, sur- 
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bounded by &jilamen of white wool, that the Roman famines, 
or specific priests, derived their name; and a similar mitre, 
but with a golden plate over the forehead, was worn by the 
Jewish high-priest (Exod. xxviii. 36). There can be little doubt 
that the apostolic mitre was derived in the first instance from 
that of the Jewish hierarchy. We are told that St. John used to 
wear a plate of gold upon his forehead (EusEB. v. c. 24) ; and 
that St. James, the first bishop of Jerusalem, wore a similar 
golden ornament (CLEM. ALEX. ap. EPIPHAN. Hcer. xxix. 2). 
In each case, this must have been an approximation to the 

nijT 1 ? tnp&gt; and no doubt the J"ID3!D (\.Q.filamen) of the 
T - T .: 

Jewish Pontiff was also imitated. But when Christianity was 
formally adopted by the Roman Empire, the Jewish symbols 
would either yield to or become incorporated with the emblems 
of the Pagan worship ; and there seems to be good reason for 
believing with Gough (Sepulchral Monuments, I. p. cliii.) 
that the apex of the Roman Flamens was partly at least 
reproduced in the Episcopal mitre of the Christian subject 
of Rome. The cleft form of this head-tire, however, has 
no correlative either in Jewish or in Heathen tiaras, and 
it must have been derived from an early and universal 
misinterpretation of the &tf&gt;6rjcrav avrots diapeptgopfvai y\a&gt;(r&lt;Tai 
oixrei Trvpos (Acts ii. 3). It is quite obvious that these words 
refer to a distribution of spiritual gifts (Heb. ii. 4 : Trvevparos 
ayiov pepta-pois), and not to any thing in the form of the flames 
themselves; but although the Vulgate avoided this error, the 
Bishops universally adopted it, and still practically persist in 
it. That the misconception must have sprung up at an early 
period may be inferred from the suggestion of Theodoret that 
the Apostles tongues were divided, and appeared to be on 
fire. How willing even scholars still are to keep up this 
error, and how little importance they attach to truth and 
accuracy in scriptural interpretation, may be seen from a note 
of the Bishop of London to his first Lecture on the Acts of 
the Apostles (p. 340) : " I have employed the word used by 
our translators, although diapfpigopevai means not cloven, but 
distributed among them . I should not have thought it worth 
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while (!) to direct the reader s attention to the right inter 
pretation of this phrase had not a fanciful propriety been dis 
covered by some commentators in the supposed cloven form of 
each tongue of fire." When a Bishop, who has thought it 
worth while to spend some of the best years of his life in the 
composition of glossaries designed to explain the phraseology 
of a heathen dramatist, thus admits that he does not think it 
worth while to correct a gross and mischievous error, we may 
well assent to Arnold s remark that biblical criticism is in 
England almost non-exisent (Life, i. p. 359). 

(8) The Bishop delivers to each ordained Priest a Bible, 
saying, " Take thou authority to preach the Word of God," 
&c. The Deacon s preaching is limited to the Gospels; pro 
perly speaking, no one of a lower degree than that of 
Bachelor of Divinity is entitled publicly to expound the 
Epistles ; but this, like the privilege of the Oxford and Cam 
bridge M.D., is now a dead letter. 

(9) Homilies, p. 10, Oxford edition. The metaphor is 
taken "from JEROME ad Marcell. torn. 3" (F. M., Illustra 
tions, p. 15) : quibus si displicet fontis unda purissima ccenosos 
rivulos bibant. Perhaps Milton was unconsciously alluding to 
the same passage when he says (Areopagitica, p. 113, ed. 
Fletcher) : " Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain ; if her waters flow not in perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. 
A man may be a heretic in the truth ; and if he believe things 
only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so deter 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his belief be 
true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy." In 
order to see the full force of this we must remember that 
heresy (&lt;upeo-ty) presumes party-spirit; consequently, no man 
can be a heretic who follows his own sincere and unbiassed 
convictions. It is the heretics, truly so called the Sectarians, 
or party-men of religion who have determined otherwise. 
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20. 

(1) Ephes. ii. 20. 

(2) In order to obviate a possible cavil which a careless 
reader might derive from the use we have made in 1 of 
I. Cor. i. 12, it maybe as well to observe that we do not 
here oppose the doctrines derivable from St. Paul s writings to 
those which are deduced from the whole body of Scriptures. 
See below, 28, note (2). 

(3) Rom. xiv. 1, according to its true interpretation, 
contains the golden rule for a tolerant church. 

(4) The fact that most of the then Bishops voted against 
Wilberforce s first motion for the Abolition of Slavery does 
not affect this remark. The Church, as a body, was and 
must have been in favour of it, for the Church constitutes the 
majority in this nation, and the nation has spent twenty 
millions in carrying the abolition. 



21. 



(1) Theopneustia : the Plenary Inspiration of tfo Scrip 
tures, by L. GAUSSEN. London, 1841. p. 30. 

(2) Every one is acquainted with the caveat entered by 
the Jesuit editors of NEWTON S Principia. 

(3) See KENRICK S Essay on Primaeval History, p. xvi. 
Dr. Buckland s suggestion, partly countenanced by Dr. Pusey, 
(Bridgewater Treatise, vol. I., p. 21 sqq.) that we are at 
liberty to assume an indefinite interval of time between "the 
beginning" mentioned in Gen. i. 1, and the period mentioned 
in v. 2, appears to us as untenable as it is unnecessary. It is 
obvious to every Hebrew scholar that though the words 
K1H Idrah, and T\Wy&gt; n hasah, are used with a seeming 

T r T r 

indifference in i. 21, 25, 26, 27, they are not synonyms, as 
Dr. Pusey tells us, (p. 23,) but preserve the modifications of 
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meaning with which they are always used. We have a 
locus classicus for the discrimination of these words in Isaiah, 
xliii. 7 : ve-li-kevod-t le-roh-ti-v yetzare-tt-v hap- n hasi-ti-v, 
" And for my glory I created him, and I fashioned him, and 
I finished him." Here the verbs fcTO, *)1P, and rrt0J&gt; 

T T - T T T 

are used, according to their proper gradations of meaning, to 
signify the commencement, continuance, and completion of the 
plastic act of creation. In speaking of the details of the 
creation, it is of course a, matter of indifference whether the 
writer uses a verb indicating the commencement, or one im 
plying the completion of the creative act (cf. vv. 21, 25); 
and there is no impropriety in implying that the endowment 
of man with the spiritual image of God was a completion 
(v. 16, "let us complete (na n haseh) man in our image, after 
our likeness,") ; and saying afterwards that his actual fabrica 
tion from the dust of the earth was a continuous formation 
(ii. 7,jttzer), or that the act of creation which followed the 
resolution to create was a commencement (i. 27, jivrcFh). 
At all events, it is clear that the word Mr ah, in i. 1, points 
to the commencement of the series of creative acts, the con 
clusion of which is indicated by the word n hasdh, twice used 
in ii. 2; for the phrase in ii. 3 is, "all his work, which God 
commenced with a view to completion" Chaser bar ah 
Helohim Ia- n /ias6w t). Bishop Pearson, in a note with which 
Dr. Pusey was probably not unacquainted, (On the Creed, ii. 
p. 65, 66, ed. Burton,) maintains the promiscuous use of 
the verbs N"O&gt; "liP, and TWy. Among other things, he 

T T -T T T 

says that, in Is. xlv. 12, "I have made that is, completed, 
(MTfrlT) the earth, and created (MIN^O^ man upon it," 

the former verb expresses the proper, the second the improper 
creation : " which indifferent acceptation appeareth in collat 
ing Ps. cxv. 15, and cxxi. 2, with 7s. xlii. 5, and xlv. 18; as 
also Is. xvii. 7, with Eccl. xii. 1." Now these passages, for 
the reasons just mentioned, do not bear upon the point at all, 
for it is a matter of indifference whether, when creation is 
referred to absolutely, it is spoken of as a commencement or 
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as a completion; but in Is. xlv. 12, where both words occur 
in the same passage, it is clear that the Prophet refers to the 
obvious fact, detailed in the cosmogony of Genesis, that the 
earth must have been completed before man could be created 
upon it. This opposition between Mra h and "hasah is 
clearly given in the LXX. translation of Gen. ii. 8, where 
Mra h is rendered ffpgaTo, and la- n hasQiot, Troirja-at. It appears 
then, according to the critical rendering of the Hebrew Text, 
that only one creation is referred to, and not two separated 
and widely distinguished creations, as the pious timidity of 
these learned Oxford Doctors would suggest. 

(4) Ewald has shown very clearly (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
II. p. 251) that the original passage in the old epos of Jasher 
(Josh. x. 12, 13) 

Be silent, Sun! on Gib n hon s hill, 

In the vale of Ajalon, Moon ! be still. 

So the Sun was silent, the Moon did not rise, 

Till the people had smitten their enemies, 

refers only to the prayer of Joshua that the overthrow of the 
Canaanites might be decided before nightfall, a form of prayer 
which is of frequent occurrence in ancient writers. See e. g. 
HOM. II. ii. 412 sqq. : 

Zcv KuSicrre, /xeyiore, K\aive(pfS aWepi vaioov, 
fir} Trplv eV rjeXiov dvvai Kal eVi Kve(pas eX$e/, 
Ttpiv p. Kara rrprjves /3aAee/ liptap-oio p.\a6pov. K.r.A. 



Ewald also quotes Od. xxiii. 243-6; PLAUTUS, Amphitr., 
prol. 113, sc. i. 1, 119, sqq.; Liv. vii 33; IMRIALKAIS, 
Moallaka^v. 45; ABULF. Ann. III. p. 74. The addition at 
the end of v. 13 is obviously a prosaic commentary on the 
original epos. 

(5) M. Bunsen has sufficiently shown (&gyptens Stelle 
in der Weltgeschichte, I. p. 201 sgg.) that there is really no 
chronological calculation of the period which elapsed between 
the building of Solomon s Temple and the call of Abraham. 
The sums of years given by the Bible are conceived in round 
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numbers, and in general terms, which make no pretence to 
minute historical accuracy, and are even inconsistent with 
the sums of the separate epochs scattered through the books 
of Joshua, Judges, &c. To say nothing, then, of any evidence 
which may be derivable from the chronological records of the 
Egyptians, and which would carry back the Exodus of the Jews 
to an age much more primitive than that which is indicated 
by their own spurious reckonings, it may be said with truth 
that the Scriptures give us no information on the subject, and 
that we cannot by means 6f these documents determine, with 
reference to the era of Solomon, the age in which Abraham 
flourished. 

If, however, we ascend beyond Abraham, we find that the 
lists of Patriarchs who preceded him the ante-diluvian no 
less than the post-diluvian names are connected with num 
bers, which cannot be considered as vague and indefinite 
amounts. It is obvious that we cannot deal with these 
numbers in the same way as we are justified in treating the 
random calculations of the period which extends upward 
from the building of the Temple to the Exodus, and of that 
during which the people of Israel sojourned in Egypt. When 
we find systems of numbers attached to the names of indi 
viduals, supposed to have lived in an age long antecedent to 
history; when these numbers are symmetrical, and are found 
on examination to involve numerical expressions well known 
to the astronomical calculator, we may be well excused for 
saying, with Augustin, "non casum redolent, sed indus- 
triam" (Civ. Dei, xv. 13), and we may conclude that the 
names, with which they are coupled, are part and parcel of 
the same ingenious symbolism. For example, when we find 
that the periods assigned for the reappearances of the Pho9- 
nix i. e., the 500 or 560 mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 73) 
and Pliny (H. N., x. 2), and the 1461 years, mentioned by 
Tacitus (AnnaL, vi. 28), are known solar periods, the former 
being an approximate statement of the solar and lunar cycle 
(19 x 28 = 532), and the latter, an exact statement of the 
Egyptian solar cycle (36 x 40 = J 460 Egyptian years = 
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1461 Julian years); and when we read of the connexion of 
this fabulous flamingo with Heliopolis, the Benares of Egypt, 
we are compelled to conclude, in spite of Clemens Romanus, 
that we have not to do with a real miracle, a type of the 
resurrection, but with an astronomical myth of very obvious 
interpretation. (See SALMASIUS, Exercc. Solin., p. 388 b.) 

Before, however, we can venture to ask whether the same 
conclusions may not be derivable from the supposed records 
of primeval longevity in the book of Genesis, it becomes 
necessary to show that there are other reasons for doubting 
whether the names which appear in the genealogies of Noah 
and Abraham are entitled to be regarded as the designations 
of historical personages. And first of all, we must remark 
that the early chapters of Genesis are not less, but more, 
valuable to the religious world, if they are the page on 
which the shadows of coming events have been fixed by the 
eternal finger of God, rather than the precarious and unin 
teresting records of a family history. What s Hecuba to us, 
or we to Hecuba? If Methushelah lived 969 years, or 
Lamek sang to his wives, are we the wiser or the better for 
knowing these facts ? On the contrary, when we find that 
the cosmogony of Moses anticipates an order of creation which 
science has discovered ; when we find that the hieroglyphic 
allegory of the creation of the woman most exactly typifies 
the relation between the Church and her Head, between the 
Lamb and his Bride; when we find the grand doctrine of the 
antagonism of faith and the world set forth in true and 
lively colours in the record of the first martyrdom; when 
Baptism is vividly depicted by the ark of the regenerator 
Noah, and the Lord s Supper by the victim of substitution at 
the sacrifice of Isaak; these, and many other undoubted 
anticipations of the yet undreamt-of future, must inspire us 
with the grateful thought, that we can derive Christianity 
from the earliest no less than from the latest book of the 
Canon; and we cling to the prophecy as true, while we 
reject the supposed history as fictitious. 

"We conceive it to be scarcely possible that any critical 
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reader of the Book of Genesis can persuade himself that 
he has the original work, as it came from the hands of its 
author. It is obvious that the book has been more than once 
re-edited, and we feel convinced that one of its editors euhe- 
merized into spurious narratives some of the deep symbolism 
of the original vaticination. Fortunately, he left enough of 
the original words to serve as a clue to the original form of 
the document. Thus, although there is an obvious attempt 
to biographize the protogonous and archetypal man, in the 
book as we have it, it is Equally clear that the writer of the 



designation DlNTr/lN (Gen. ii. 7) or 

T T T V TT V -: T T T 

(ii. 8) intended merely to speak of rbv avro-^Bova, as an Athe 
nian would have phrased it, or of TOV avflpcoTrov ov eTrAao-e, as 
LXX. render the latter passage, and not of a special, definite 
individual, for the article is not used with proper names 
of men. In the same way, the signification and connexion of 
the succeeding names, and their division into two pairs of 
nine names, with a link to combine them, show us that 
we have here also to deal with general ideas, and not with 
personages that we have symbolism, and not history, before 
USj in spite of any pains which have been taken to conceal 
the truth. The following tables, which are founded on the 
researches of Ewald (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. I. pp. 308- 
327), will sufficiently explain the symbolism of which we 
speak. 

I. Antediluvian Patriarchs. 

A. Series of ten names through Sheth. 

( a. Hadam, "the earth-born man." 

1 \b. Sheth, "the scion." 

( a. Henosh, "the strong man." 

2 \b. Qeinan, "the child." 

a. Mahalal-hel, "the light of God (Prometheus, use 

of fire, invention of useful arts, &c.) 
1. Jcired, "the sea-farer" (Varmia, invention of ships, 

navigation, &c.) 
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c. ffanok, "the initiated" (Annacus or Janus, invention 

3 j of time-reckoning, &c.) 

d. Metu-shelcfh, a the man of the lance" (Mars-Qmrinus, 

introduction of arms and warlike arts.) 

e. Lamek, "the destroyer." (Period of violence and 

wickedness.) 

4. N6a c h, "the regenerator." (Sin punished and the world 

renewed by baptism.) 

B. Series of seven names through Qain, 

1. Hadam, "the earth-born man" (A. 1, a). 

2. Qain (shorter form of Qeinan A, 2, b), "the child. 

3. c Hanok, "the year" (A. 3, c). 

4 *Hirad % (corruption of Jdred, A. 3, b). 

5. Me e huya-hel, (corruption of Mahalal-hel, A. 3, a). 

6. Metusha-hel, (corruption of Metu-shela c h, A. 3, 

7. Ldmek, (same as A. 3, 



To Lamek two wives are assigned, "Haddh and Zilldh ; by 
the first of these he is father to Jabal and Jubdl, (the herds 
men and musicians), and by the second to Tubal-Qain and 
Ncfhamdh, (valour and loveliness). 

These two lists, arranged according to the regulative 
numbers 10 and 7, contain parallel expressions of nearly 
the same idea ; namely, that the first age of the world passed 
through successive phases, until it arrived at the climax of 
wickedness. The series A, which, if not the oldest, is in the 
best state of preservation, dwells more at length, and indeed 
with some degree of iteration, on the first elements of the 
human race; the series B enlarges on the further develope- 
ments of society in the family of Lamek, On the whole, 
however, they are nearly identical ; for all the ancient nations 
have, with instinctive truth, considered the invention of the 
selfish arts as connected with an alienation from God; and 
this is the idea in each series, though there is more than one 
way of describing the process. 
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II. Post-diluvian Patriarchs, or Developement of the 

Hebrew Race. 

1. N6cfh, "the Regenerator." 

2. Shem, " nobility," (the stem of the race). 

3. Harpa-kshad, "the fortress of the Kasdim," (the original 

abode). 

4. Shelah "the scion," or Qeinan, "the child," (the descent). 

5. *Heber, "the articulate speaker," (the subdivision of the 

race). 

6. Peleg, (Palude, at the source of the 



Euphrates). 

7. Re n hu, (Arghana, at the source of 

Tigris). 

8. Serug, (Sarug, near Edessa). 



The successive set 
tlements of the 
race in the North 
of Mesopotamia. 



9. Na c hor, (Haditha-el-Naurd). 
10. Tera c h, "the wandering," (the migration from Mesopo 
tamia). 

According to this explanation, which might be supported 
by many parallel cases derived from the domain of classical 
philology (see, e. g. KENRICK, Primaeval History, p. 82), we 
have, in the genealogy of N6a c h, a moral symbolism analo 
gous to the physical symbolism of the cosmogony; and, in the 
genealogy of Abraham, not a barren list of names, but a 
series of instructive facts, of great importance in ethnography 
and universal history. There is, therefore, sufficient reason 
a priori, for concluding, that the sums of years attached to 
these names ought not to be considered as primarily intended 
to be statements respecting the longevity of individuals. It 
is well known that in the Masorete, Samaritan, and Septua- 
gint texts there is a remarkable difference in the lengths 
of the successive generations, amounting to 600 years in the 
ante-diluvian, and to 700 years in the post-diluvian list (see 
HALES, Chronology, I., p. 272); and as we have critical 
research as well as tradition in the Bible (BUNSEN, Egypten, 
I. p. 206), it would not be easy to restore the original text 
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without greater knowledge of the facts than we at present 
possess. Of course, the critical scholar will prefer the He 
brew text, as at once the oldest and most consistent. With 
regard to the numbers attached to the separate names, we 
fear that some ingenious scribe has constructed a puzzle 
beyond the reach of solution. Ewald is disposed to refer 
them to a decreasing scale in the estimate of human life; 
Bunsen thinks they designate epochs; it appears to us that 
these combinations have some reference, more or less sym 
bolical, to the ideas expressed by the corresponding names. 
For example, the number 365, the number of days in the 
Egyptian year, seems to point to the astronomical character 
of c Hanok; the combination 777, attached to Ldmek, ex 
presses the jingle of his song (Gen. iv. 24); and there may 
have been an Egyptian reason for the large amount of 969 
years assigned to Metii-shelcfh (see BOCKH, Manetho, p. 451). 
But whatever the separate numbers may have meant, we 
think we can still discern the principle of calculation which 
guided the original writer. We believe that we have in the 
case before us, nothing more than calculations of secular 
cycles. Now it belongs to the nature of a secular cycle to 
furnish a method of regular intercalation, which will bring 
two systems of reckoning into harmony with one another. 
Thus, the Romulian year, of 304 days, consisted of 10 
months, and 38 weeks of 8 days each; and the Egyptian 
solar year consisted of 365 days, or of 52 seven-day weeks + 
1 day. And, as the sum of 5 Egyptian years was equi 
valent to 6 Romulian years + 1 day, this constituted the 
secular cycle by which the two systems were harmonized 
(NiEBUHR, R. H.) I., p. 272). We find the same kind of 
secular cycle in the calculations connected with the names of 
the antediluvian patriarchs. As there is a marked differ 
ence between the sums of years connected with the names of 
c Hanok and Lamek and those assigned to the other patri 
archs, we will in the first instance omit them, and take 
the sums of years attributed to the other seven ante- 
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diluvian patriarchs. We shall, of course, follow the Hebrew 
text, which gives us the following amounts : 

*Hdddm 930 

Sheth 913 

Henosh ..... 905 
Queindn . . . . .910 
Mahalal-hel . . . . .895 

Jdred 962 

Metu-shelcfh . . . . .969 

6484 

Now we cannot conceive the original relation between the 
numbers assigned to Ldmek and c Hanok otherwise than as a 
ratio of 2 : 1. If, then, the number originally assigned to 
Lainek was 730, we have the number 47 to be added to the 
above general amount, and this gives us 6484 + 47 = 6531. 
Consequently, if the numbers assigned to the seven patriarchs 
were originally equal, the amount belonging to each was 
6_^j = 933 3 x 311. Supposing, then, that the original 
unit of time was a lunar year of 11 months of 4 weeks 
each, or of 44 weeks, and the combination itself, so common 
among the Hebrews, would seem to imply this, the sums of 
numbers before us involve two systems of intercalation. For 
the seven patriarchs above mentioned give us 3 x 7 x 311, 
and the other two (Ldmek and c Hanok), give us 3 x 365. 
Now 7 years of 311 days, or 6 years of 44 weeks -f- 1 year 
of 47 weeks, are equal, within 1 week, to 6 years of 364 
days, or of 52 weeks, for 6 X 44 -f 47 = 311 and 6 X 52 = 
312. Consequently, the first part of our calculation gives us 
three of these cycles thus differing from one another by 1 
week; and the second part gives us three periods of 365 
days, or three complete Egyptian years, differing from the 
longer year of weeks by 1 day. And there is a symmetrical 
gradation in this, which cannot be accidental; especially as 
the number of years deducted from Ldmek s age is precisely 
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the number of weeks in the supplementary year of the sep 
tennial cycle. 

A similar explanation is applicable to the numbers 
attached to the names of the postdiluvian Patriarchs. The 
Hebrew text gives these numbers as follows : 

Shem 600 

Harpakshad . . . . .438 

Sheltfh 433 

"ffeber 464 

Peleg 239 

Re n hu 239 

Serug ...... 230 

Na c hor 148 

Tercfh . ... 205 

2996 

And attached to N6a c h, who forms the connecting link between 
his 9 ancestors and his 9 descendants, we have the number 950. 
Now we should expect to find, in this second group of numbers, 
some indications of a further cultivation of time-reckoning; 
and we are not disappointed. For, while the former combina 
tion gave us only the year of days (365) in its relation to 
the year of weeks (364), and this last in its relation to the 
septennial cycle of the lesser years of 44 weeks + 3 days, 
the second set of numbers furnishes us with a sum which 
includes all the then known calculations of yearly periods. 
For the year of 52 weeks + 1 day = 365 days; the year of 
52 weeks 364 days; the year of 47 weeks + 1 day = 330 
days; the perfect lunar year 29j x 12 = 354 days; the 
imperfect lunar year =29 X 12 = 348 days (MuLLER, 
Orchomenos, p. 222) ; and these are the only annual periods 
of any real consequence in ancient chronology. Now the 
sum of the years assigned to N6a c h and his descendants is 
950 + 2996 = 330 + 348 -f 354 + 6 x 364 + 2 X 365. 
And this is an obvious supplement to the former calculation, 
which is partly included in it. 

L 
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There are other numerical and astronomical combinations, 
of a more complex nature, which may be deduced from the 
sums of years connected with these patriarchal names, and 
interesting results might be obtained by an examination of 
the theory adopted by the LXX.*; but we have said enough 
to show that an astronomical interpretation of these numbers 
lies close to the surface, and that we have not to deal with the 
casual and fortuitous juxta-positions of a chronological series. 

(6) See Dr. Pusey s Letter to the Christian Remem 
brancer for June, 1846, especially pp. 318, 319, where he 
maintains that it would be impossible for any one who claims 
the name of Christian at all among us to concur in M. 
Bunsen s praise of the writings of Ewald a sentiment which 
proves that Dr. Pusey has as little right, as he has inclination, 
to claim the name of Protestant. Those who believe that no 
man can be a Christian without charity, might request Dr. 
Pusey to think a little more of that grace which ov Xo-yi^rat 
TO KCIKOV, ov xaipci eVi rfj dStKi a, (rvyxaipfi 8e rfj a\r]6fLa. (I. Cor. 
xiii., 5, 6.) 

There is an admirable reply to Dr. Pusey s strictures, by 
Archdeacon Hare (British Magazine, for September 1846; see 
pecially p. 290). 

22. 

(1) It is, we believe, the opinion of most educated Church 
men that the inspiration of Scripture is confined to the reve 
lation of religious truths, and that it is established rather 
by internal than by external evidence. (See Dr. PUSEY S 
Inquiry into the Character of German Theology, Part II., ch. 
5, pp. 57 sqq.) We find nearly the same expressions which 
we have used in the text in Mr. CONYBEARE S Theological 
Lectures, p. 185. Even Bishop Heber, who goes much 



* For example, Mr. Sharps has seen that the LXX. increase the 
patriarchal longevity by 1460, = 4 X 365, years (History of Egypt, 
p. 196). 
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farther than we can venture to follow him, in his recognition 
of the inspiration of Scripture, admits with Augustin, that 
" the matter, not the words of Revelation, is entitled to the 
epithet of Divine" (Bampton Lectures, p. 476). And Lord 
Lindsay, in his treatise on Progression by Antagonism, (p. 5, 
Note,) has contented himself with dwelling on the internal 
evidence of inspiration. On the moral evidence supplied by 
the books themselves, see COLERIDGE, Remains, iii. p. 231. 

(2) P. 208. 

(3) Pp. 245, 259. 

(4) II. Tim. iil. 16: Trao-a ypcxpr) 6fO7rvfv&lt;rros Kal a)(pe\i- 
pos npos SiSao-KaXuii/, irpbs eXey^ov, K.r.A. It is to be observed 
that ypatf)}) never signifies the Scripture /car e^o^i/, unless it 
has either the article prefixed, which is the common case, or 
an epithet, like Bfoirvevo-ros, as in this instance, and in Rom. 
i. 2: ev ypctfpais ayiais . xvi. 26: dia ypafp&v 7rpo(prjriK)V The 
phrase before us, Trao-a ypa&lt;prj Ocovvcvarros, is much the same as 
Trao-a 7rpo&lt;pT]Tta. ypafprjs (= Trao-a ypafprj 7rpo&lt;pr)TiKr)) II. Pet. i. 20, 
Had the Apostle meant that " all Scripture is inspired," he 
must have written Trao-a 17 ypacpr], or rather Trao-ai at ypacpai, as 
in Luke xxiv. 27. Coleridge (Remains, III., p. 229.) says 
that the context of the passage before us " would rather lead 
us to understand the words as parallel with the other asser 
tion of the Apostle that all good works are given from God 
that is, Every divinely-inspired writing is profitable, &c," 



23. 

(1) Reponse an livre du Dr. D. F. Strauss, La Vie de 
Jesus, par Athanase Coquerel, Tun des Pasteurs de 1 Eglise 
reformee de Paris, pp. 72 sqq. This is the M. Coquerel on 
whose " most unmeasured rationalism " an English writer has 

^3 

lately descanted. The reader of the passage in the text will 
infer that one of the two does not understand what is meant 
by the term "rationalism;" and those who do understand 

L 2 
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what it means, will think that M. Coquerel s censor has fallen 
into the common error of applying offensive names without 
due discrimination. M. Coquerel is related to an English 
lady, whose Letters from France, at the time of the great 
Revolution, were favourably received in this country. 



(1) See THEODORE PARKER S Discourse on Matters per 
taining to Religion. London, 1846. Pp. 192, 193, 211, 215, 
and elsewhere. 

(2) See Coleridge s Note on SOUTHEY S Wesley, T., 
p. 112, and cf. John vii. 17. 

(3) PARKER S Discourse, p. 245. 

(4) See Professor SEDG WICK S Discourse on the Studies of 
the University, pp. 146, 147, 4th edition ; PUSEY on German 
Theology, Part II., p. 61; PHILLIPS, on the Psalms, vol. II., 
p. 357. 

(5) DE WETTE S Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. 
II., 253 sq. ARNOLD, Life, II., p. 188. On the other 
hand, see MILL on the Mythical Interpretation of Luke, I. 
p. 64 sqq. 

(6) Scaliger used to say, that this epistle was written by 
some one who made a bad use of his leisure. He says also: 
" Epistolae Judae non est ipsius Judge, ut nee Jacobi, nee 
Petri secunda, in quibus sunt mira quae non videntur esse 
Apostolica. Tres Epistolae Joannis non sunt Apostoli Joannis. 
Secunda Petri et Judae sunt recentiores. Ecclesia orientalis 
non agnosit nee sunt diviuse ; indoctae sunt, nihil majestatis 
habent. Ego credo iis quae intus, quia nihil contra nos." 
(Scaligerana, p. 72.) 

(7) DE WETTE, Einleitung, 183. SCHLEIERMACHER, 
Theolog. VIIL, pp. 414429. 
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(8) De Wette supposes that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
was written not by St. Paul but by one of his disciples, who 
made a free use of the Epistle to the Colossians (E-xeget. 
Handbuch, II., 4, pref. p. vi. sqq. and p. 76 sqq.)* On the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, see MOSES STUART, 
vol. I., 14^., who maintains that it is Pauline; SCHLEIER- 
MACHER, Theol. viii.. p. 446, who while he seems to incline to 
the hypothesis that Apollos was the author, maintains the 
importance and canonical rank of this composition; and COLE 
RIDGE (Remains, iii., p. 241), and DE WETTE (Exeget. Hand- 
bach, II., 5, p. 128), who are decidedly in favour of the Apollos 
theory. There is also a peculiar opinion on the subject, 
which is maintained by Olshausen; see MILL, Prcelectio 
Theologica^ p. 32. The present Archbishop of Canterbury 
does not consider it necessary to believe that St. Paul was the 
author; at least he ordained Dr. Arnold to the Priesthood 
notwithstanding his doubts on this subject. 



(9) CLEM. ALEX. Strom. I., 5 : fy //&gt; ovv npb T^S roO 
Kvplov Trapovcrias fts diKaiocrvvrjv "EAA^crii/ ajxeyKoia (pi\ocro&lt;pia- vvv\ 
de Xfnj&ifuj ^pos Oeocre&euw yiverai, TrpoTratdeia TLS ovcra rots TTJV 
TTLCTTIV 6t anoSfit-ews KapTrovp-evois. eVaiSaydryei yap KOL avrr) TO 
E\\r]viK.bv, cos 6 vofjios TOVS E/Spaiou?, els Xptarov. 

roivvv f) (pikocrofpia TrpooftoTroiovcra rbv VTTO Xpurrov 
cf. vi. 7. We are glad to observe that this view is warmly 
adopted and enforced by the poetic theologian, MR. KEBLE, 
Preelections Academicce, p. 809, 810 : "perplacet eorum ratio, 
quibus videntur Graecse Latinseque liters) simili ferme fungi 
officio, quod ad illas geutes attinet, atque oracula prophetarum, 
quod ad Hebraeos." 

(10) St. Paul, Gal. iii. 24. 



26. 

(1) John xiv. 16, 17. The reader will observe here 
that the indwelling of the Spirit, of which the disciples saw 
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an example in the case of our Lord (nap* vp.lv pevei), was con 
ditional on their obeying his commandment to love one 
another: cf. vii. 17. 

It may be convenient to some of our readers that we 
should here make a few remarks on the word napa/coXe^ and 
its derivative TrapdKXrjros. In the Latin and Greek languages, 
words signifying speech and utterance, when compounded with 
ad and irapd, imply consolation and assistance. Thus we have 
in CATULLUS, xxxix. 5: qua solatus es ad-locutione? HORAT. I., 
Carm. 7, 24 : sic tristes ad-fatus amicos. Epod. xiii. 17 : illic 
otnne malum vino cantuque levato^ deformis cegrimonice dulci- 
bus ad-loquiis. SENECA, Troad. 622: alias parentes ad-loqui 
in luctu decet; tibi gratulandum est. It is possible that this 
signification may have been derived from the Greek usage of 
Traprjyopeiv and Tra.pap.v6cl.a-6ai. (see MuRETUS, V. L., II. C. 4). 
To the same class of words we may refer Trapa/coXec*. It is to be 
observed however that this word has two different applica 
tions springing out of one and the same train of ideas: for it 
signifies not only the act of him who calls another to his aid, 
as in HEROD, vii. 758: (ToXpfjo-arc e/ze 0-vp.p.a^ov eVi rov j3dp/3apov 
TrapaKaXeovTfs Z\6eiv, (in which case it corresponds to the Latin 
ad-voco or in-voco, as well as to the old Latin calo and its more 
modern derivative in-clamo, which contain the same root as 
KaXe co, and KXcu co), but also the act of him who is called to the 
aid of another, and cheers or encourages his friend, as in ^Es- 
CHYLUS, Pers. 372 : rdgts de rdgiv TrapeicdXci vews fjuiKpds, (in 
which case it corresponds rather to eVi&oucro-a&gt; and ad-clamo, 
ad-voco not being used in this signification by the classical 
writers). So that we may say, without violating the classical 
usage of the word : VM 6 ^ P* v Trapa/caXov/uev TOV UapaKKrjTov, 6 8e 

Trapa/caXet. 



(2) 1 John ii. 2. 

(3) John xvi. 8 11. Archdeacon Hare has elaborately 
examined this text in his recently published work, the Mission 
of the Comforter. We have not been able to bestow upon this 
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book the attentioii which we are sure it deserves, and we must 
not venture to express any opinion upon it, farther than by 
saying that Mr. Hare has done good service to English theolo 
gians by enabling them to become acquainted with some of the 
better features of German divinity. It will be seen that we 
do not accept the hypothesis which Bishop Heber has stated 
in his Bampton Lectures on the same text. Of the Bibliolatry 
inculcated in his Vlllth Lecture, we have already expressed 
our dislike; and if any one wishes for a proof that the excel 
lent Bishop was quite incompetent to pronounce an opinion 
on the meaning of a sentence of Greek, he may by a refer 
ence to Lecture II., pp. 90, 91, satisfy himself that Heber 
believed ols oi&gt; (ruvTideinTjv, ot&gt;8 civ TrXelo-roi ravra p.oi dogdovTss 
f iiroifv would be "good Greek " (!) for "whom I assent 
not to, no not though there were ever so many concurring 
to tell me so," and that ols ov mtrrMepiu, ovS 1 av TrXeio-roi p.oi 
ravra 8ogdovres eiVotej/ may be rendered " quibus neque ipse 
assentior, nee inulti sane hsec mihi opinione ducti dixerint." 
We certainly do not advocate the application of such philo 
logy as this to the interpretation of the Scriptures. Mr. 
Hare is doubtless a very different kind of scholar from 
his friend and predecessor, but there is not much infor 
mation to be gained from his notes Ja. and K., on the 
words Trapa.K\r)Tos and eXeyxoy, which are rather a catena of 
authorities than an independent philological investigation, 
the passages quoted in the text, but also in many others, pro 
ceeds from their natural and necessary connexion. The man 
who needs Trapa/cX^crt?, is presumed to be, for the time being 
at least, eXeyxV 6I/os &gt; and the effect of the 7rapdK\r)&lt;ris must be in 
every case to transfer the eXeyx to the adversary. The ad 
jective dvege\eyKTos, used by Thucydides (I. 21) to signify 
that which can neither be proved nor disproved, and the 
phrase in Herodotus (II. 23) : OVK X i eXcyxov, of an hypothesis 
which can neither be established nor refuted, are sufficient to 
show the double reference of this forensic term. 

(4) Ephcs. vi. 17. 
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(5) Acts X. 36 38. For irvevpari ayiv /cat bvvdfj.ci see 
below 39, note 3. 

(6) BASILIUS, adv. Eunomium, 1. v., p. 120 A, ed. Paris. 
1618 : 5ta TOVTO Se Geov p.ev \6yos 6 vtos, pyp-a &e viov TO Tvvfv^a. 

yap (pr](ri TO. iravra T&lt;5 pj^a-rt TTJS Suw/xecos avroC (Hebr. i. 3). 
7Tibf) prjfAd vlov bta TOV Geov, rrjv /j.d^aipdv } (prjcrt, rov 7rvv/j.aTOS t 
o fcrrt prjp-a Geov (Ephes. VI. 17). Xdyos 5e 0eov KCU p^/xa ^oJi/ /cat 
(Vfpyov (Hebr. iv. 1 2). ^57 yap jzot ?rpos Ta 
6/iota&gt;/j,ara, dXXa Trarra^ov J det TO /zetfoz/ eVt 0eov Trpos TJ)I&gt; 
virodfigiv fvepyflas \ap.^avu&gt;v TO TOV Xo -yov Trapadftypa, ort /cat vovs 6 
&lt;ros 5ia Xdyov iravra 



(7) Rev. xix. 10, cf. Jo/m xv. 26, 27. 

(8) 7?om. xv. 4. 

(9) I. 6V. ii. 4. 

(10) John xiv. 26. 

(11) John xvi. 1315. 

(12) John xviii. 37, 38. 

* 

(13) See MULLER, Dorians, II. 8, 7, p. 356, note (a). 

27. 

(1) Ephes. vi. 1417. 

(2) BUNYAN S Pilgrim s Progress. 

(3) This is the true significance of the " George and 
Dragon," which is the badge of the Order of the Garter ; the 
following lines, by a living Scholar, describe it concisely 
enough : 

Miles is est quern Christus amat ; gladiumque ministrat 
Spiritus: at serpens est vetus iste draco. 

(4) See, e. g. PHOCYLIDES, v. 116. Psalm Ixiv. 3. 
Cic. de Oratore, III., 30, 121. Words are also compared to 
arrows, Ps. Ixiv. 3. And this seems to be the true interpre- 
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tation of Homer s phrase firea irrfp6evra. see FIND. 01. ix. 11: 
uTepoevra & tei y\v&lt;vv TlvdotvaS" oiovov. The same metaphor is 
conveyed by our word "ejaculate." 



(5) Hebr. iv. 12: 8ui/ov/xei/os a%pi /xepi(r/Mo{! ^V^TJS re 
evpaT o s. See below, 37, note 1. 

(6) Rev. xix. 13, 15, cf. i. 16. It is now sufficiently 
established that " the beast and the false prophet : of the 
Revelations are intended to represent the Emperor Nero and 
his heathen priesthood : see MOSES STUART on the Apocalypse, 
vol. ii. p. 457, and elsewhere. 

(7) I. Cor. ii. 1214. 

(8) Tit. i. 9. 

(9) II. Tim. iv. 2 : Krjpv^ov TOV \6yov, enumfit ei/Kcu pa&gt;s, 
aKuipcos, c\eyov 9 nrtrt/uu^rov, TrapctKtiXeo-oi/, ei&gt; Trdcrrj 



(10) I. Cor. i. 23. 



28. 



(1) See HEBER, Bampton Lectures, p. 427 sgq.j for the 
historical books, ANDREWS NORTON S Evidences of the genuine 
ness of the Gospels, &c. 

(2) A modern scholar will hardly adopt the criticism of the 
writer of II. Pet. iii. 14 16 (where we should read als not ol$. 
See WETSTEIN). In regard to all matters of important doc 
trine, the Epistles of St. Paul are sufficiently clear, or at least 
explain one another. And though the style is faulty, and the 
matter sometimes not free from error, this does not refer to 
passages from which we should seek to derive any vital 
truths. With regard to the dva-vorjrd riva, perhaps the most 
contested passage is that which occurs in his earliest Epistle : 
Gal. iii. 20 : 6 8e fj.&lt;riTijs evof OVK f(?Tiv,o Se 0eo? els ecrni/. Her- 
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maim (Opuscula, v. ; p. 128 sqq.) assures us, that, although 
there had been, wheii he wrote, no less than 304 different 
interpretations of these words *, they contain no real difficulty: 
"si ab aliquo profano scriptore posita essent, nemini euiquam 
in mentem venisset dubitari de eorum sententia posse." His 
explanation then is as follows: " iiiterventor non est unius: 
deus autem unus est: ergo apud deum cogitari non potest 
iiiterventor; esset enim is qui intercederet inter deum et 
deum, quod absurdum est. Hanc conclusionem, quia sponte 
iutelligi videbat, ornisit Paulus, similiter ut v. 18." With all 
due deference to this veteran scholar, with whom we agree in 
thinking that there is no difficulty in the meaning of the 
Greek, we must be allowed to observe that the context and 
the expressions of St. Paul in an Epistle which he wrote sub 
sequently on a very similar subject are opposed to this inter 
pretation. The meaning, as it appears to us, is simply this, 
" God made a promise in the eternal unity of his Godhead : 
the law was added or introduced in addition (Trpoerere^ 
he might even have said Traper/ere^, cf. Rom. v. 20 : vopos 
de TT a p f irr r)\0 f v, iva TrXeoz/acr?/ TO TrapaTrrco/^a,) for a moral 
purpose : this law was promulgated through a mediator; now 
a mediator presumes two parties: one of which was God, and 
the other was a particular branch of the human family; now 
although the latter was special and occasional; the former, 
namely, God, remained, as before, eternally and immutably 
the same; and consequently his promise made before the law 
could not be affected by this parenthetical insertion of the 
Mosaic dispensation, in which he acted specially and rela 
tively to a particular nation and for a specific object." The 
passage to which we refer as confirmatory of this explanation 
is Rom. iii. 29 31 : " Is God the God of the Jews only, and 
not of the gentiles also 1 ? Yes, of the gentiles also : for God 
is one, who will justify the Jews out of the prospective faith, 
of which alone they are capable ; and will justify the gentiles 



* In 1821 Weigand examined 243 of these. 
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through the faith of Christ. So that faith does not nullify, 
but rather establishes the law." The opposition, which we 
have here indicated between the oc Trio-reus of the circumcised 
and the dia rrjs Tri oreoos of the believing gentiles, rests upon 
the e/c TriVrews els irla-riv of Rom. i. 



(3) If we were required to select some one epistle, which 
contained, more distinctly than any other, St. Paul s views in 
regard to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, we could 
hardly hesitate to mention his short address to the Colos- 
sians. 

(4) The best example of this is furnished by the xvi. 
ch. of St. Luke. It is clear that the Parables of the Unjust 
Steward and of Lazarus are parts of the same subject. The 
former shows how the Rich may even at the last moment 
make to themselves friends by means of the deceitful Mam 
mon; and the latter indicates what will be the fate of those 
who fail to recognise Christ in the least of his brethren. But 
the intervening remarks, by which these two Parables are 
connected, are exceedingly vague and incoherent, and would 
be without any thread of connexion, if they did not stand 
between these corresponding Apologues. The record of the 
Parables seems to be complete : that of the accompanying 
remarks is obviously imperfect. 

(5) Matth. xiii. 11. 

(6) Matth. xiii. 34. 

(7) John v. 31, 32. See HEBER, Bampton Lectures, vii., 
p. 386. 



(8) PINDAR. Pyth. VI., 7 : -oi/zos vpvuv fyo-avpos ev 
7ro\vxpvar(p . . . Tfreixco-rai vdnq. That this was our Lord s own 
view of the value and significance of his Parables appears 
from the very remarkable words which he addressed to his 
disciples after having delivered to the multitude and to them, 
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a long series of these apologues. Be first inquires whether 
they had fully comprehended his meaning, and on their 
answering in the affirmative, he subjoins (Matth. xiii., 52) : 
8ia TOVTO rras ypa/z/iarevs /j.adr}Tfvdels rfj /3acrtAe/a root* ovpav&v 
ofioios (TTIV av6pu&gt;TT(p OLKodecrnoTT) OCTTIS fKJ3d\\i* fK Tov Brjcravpov 

avrov Kaiva Kal TraXatd. The meaning of this passage seems to 
be as follows : up to v. 34, Jesus had been instructing the 
multitude ; and having sent them away, proceeded to deliver 
to his disciples an exposition of the parable of the Sower, to 
which he appended three other parables, all referring to " the 
kingdom of heaven." The first of these three describes this 
kingdom, i. e. the Gospel, as a great treasure unexpectedly 
found and immediately appreciated (v. 44) : the second com 
pares it to the most precious of many pearls, selected after 
laborious and discriminating search ; and the third, (v. 47) 
refers to the mixed elements of which the Militant Church 
will necessarily consist. Our Lord therefore declares to his 
disciples in the passage before us, that if they understood the 
application of these three parables, they would know their 
duties as the chosen expounders of God s revealed will, the 
appointed dispensers of the treasures committed to them. For 
as they would have to do (1) with those who at once em 
braced the doctrines of Christianity, (2) with those who were 
searching for truth, like the Jews of Beroea, and ready to 
recognise it when found, and (3) generally, with a mixed 
multitude, whose intentions and motives were as various as 
the destiny reserved for them, they must suit their instruction 
to the different cases and different capacities of their hearers. 



* Olshausen rightly remarks (I., p. 456) that c pdX\eiv = 
N^iiT pro-mere. The verb emo, which signifies literally " to select 

for use" (whence amor, and its derivative am(a)o, cf. di-ligo] is 
employed in its compounds promo and sumo to denote the use made of 
the selected articles, or of the money which is their representative; these 
must be in promptu before they can be in sump fit, they must be Kr^ara 
before they can be xPW aTa * Hence, promptus is the primary as well as 
the secondary synonym of croi^os. 
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Standing at the door of the store-house intrusted to them, 
they must dispense with judgment. They must not put new 
wine into old bottles, and must be careful to patch the old 
cloth with a piece equally old (Mark ii. 21, 22). "On 
account of what I have told you in the last three Parables, 
respecting the varieties among those who will come to you for 
spiritual food, you will understand that every learned man, 
who has become a Christian (cf. Matth. xxviii. 19), will put 
forth from the treasures of his enlightened mind (Matth. xii. 
35), from that store-house of which he is the owner, new 
wine for the new bottles, and old cloth for the old garment." 
There can be little doubt that by Orja-avpos in this passage, is 
to be understood " a store-house," or receptacle of things for 
e very-day use. Parkhurst, and his editor Rose, have shown 
by extracts from Isocrates and Lucian, that rafjuetov is used 
with a similar metaphorical reference, and that 6rja-avp6s does 



signify "a granary," or such like receptacle, in Hellenistic 
Greek and in later Latin. Sir John Cheke, in his accurate 
translation of St. Matthew, renders the word by store or store 
house in the two parallel passages, xii. 35, xiii. 52. So that 
we might translate eroT/L-tos Qrjo-avpbs by cella promptuaria, and 
consider it as equivalent in this case to the 6aKap.os of the old 
Greek house (HoM. //., iv. 193. XEN. (Econ., 9, 3). But 
that our Lord regarded endowments as a treasure also in the 
pecuniary sense is clear from the parable of the Talents, 
(Matth. xxv. 14 sqq.\ and from his saying, preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. I., p. 354) : yivea-de 
be ye trustworthy bankers." 



29. 



(1) LUCIAN. Pseudologista, 4 : /mAXoi/ d 

Toil/ Memi/Spov TrpoXoycov els o^EAey^os 1 , (piXos AXrjdeiq KO.I 
6fos ov\ 6 dcrrj/j-oTaTOs TO&gt;V fTi l rrjv GKrjvrjv dvaficuvovT&v, p.6voi$ vp.iv 
rols 5e8too"t TTJV y\)TTav auroO, iravra KCU fldoros /cat crafpcos 
oiToo-a. v^iv o-vvoidf. See also LUCIAN, Piscator, 17: 



" 
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ov yap rols TV^OVCTL drjpiois 7rpo&lt;T7roXe/zf)&lt;rcu fie^o-ft /if, d\\* d\docriv 
dv6pa)TTOLS KOI $v&lt;T\eyKTois, dei nvas dirofpvyas fvpi(TKOp.vois, ware 
dva.yK.alos 6 



(2) Cf. I. Then. v. 1921, II. Cor. ii. 12. 

31. 

(!) NEWMAN, Essay on Development, p. 27. 



(1) Ze0ra ,70sz4, Preface to the first Ed., p. x., Engl. Tr. 

36. 

(1) John i. 18, v. 37, vi. 46, xiv. 8, 9. Col. i. 15, &c. 

(2) John i. 3, 10 ; Col. i. 1G ; /T^r. i. 2 ; PHILO JUD^US, 
I., p. 162 : opyavov df Aoyov 0eov 81 ov KaT(rKvd(T&r) (sc. o Kocr/ios) ; 

ATHENAGORAS, Legal, pro Christianity p. 10 : XX fcrnv 6 vibs 
Qeov \6yos rov TTdTpbs fv Idea KO.I bcpyfUp Trpbs avrov yap Kal 81 avrov 
irdvra eyevero. 

37. . 

(1) Coleridge commences a striking note on the symboli 
cal history of the Fall, with the following observations 
(Aids to Reflection, p. 249): "We have the assurance of 
Bishop Horsley, (Sermon xvi. on II. Pet. i. 20, 21,) that the 
Church of England does not demand the literal understanding 
of the Document contained in the second (from v. 8) and 
third chapters of Genesis as a point of faith, or regard a 
different interpretation as affecting the orthodoxy of the 
interpreter ; Divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
and the most averse to the allegorizing Scripture history in 
general, having, from the earliest ages of the Christian 
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Church, adopted or permitted it in this instance." We 
fear that, in these days of Bibliolatry and Ecclesiolatry com 
bined, the tendency is to exact from every one a full assent to 
what is called the literal interpretation of this philosopheme. 
MILTON S Paradise Lost, the pictures of the Italian masters, 
and the diabolical machinery of medieval superstition, are 
all brought to bear with opposing force on the rational con 
clusions of learning and common sense. In the first place, 
however, we deny that the pulpit interpretation is the literal 
one, Would such an interpretation be considered a literal 
and true exposition in the case of the Pancka-Tantra, or 
^Esop s fables ? And if not, why are we to treat in a different 
manner another ancient apologue of precisely the same kind? 
If it is answered that the difference consists in the fact that 
the writers of the New Testament have sanctioned the so- 
called literal translation of the allegory in Genesis, we rejoin 
that although this is done allusively, and in the way of 
accommodation to the ordinary mode of talking in those days, 
St. Paul, in his serious and elaborate exposition of the Fall 
of Man, has taken it in the sense suggested in the text. He 
tell us (Romans vii. 7 sgq.) that the command to restrain the 
appetites (eVt^v/iia) of our lower nature (o-ap, prXr;, vii. 5,) was 
necessary to make their indulgence sinful ; that the tempter, 
sin (fj afj-apria), used the commandment as a handle, or instru 
ment by means of which he deceived (e^Trar^ore) our weak 
and yielding will or heart (jyxn), the wife and helpmate of 
our reason (vovs, irvcvpa), and through this set up a law in 
the body and members warring against the law of God esta 
blished in our reason, the Will having become a fellow-worker 
with the Passions, instead of seconding the Reason. " The 
Serpent beguiled me, and I did eat," is the excuse of the Will 
as it is of the Woman ; and a misrepresentation of the divine 
command, in the way of an utilitarian appeal, is the instru 
ment used by the subtle Understanding, which pleads the 
cause of the Passions against the Reason, before the corrupt 
tribunal of the Will. 
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M. Bunsen has well observed (Kirche der Zukunft, 
p. 406) : " True religion perishes always first by a metas 
tasis viz., by changing the centre of its existence (and is the 
original sin and fall of mankind any thing else ?), and only 
then by the corruption of all the composing elements. The 
divinely taught and enjoined centre of the existence and life, 
and therefore developement, of the Church, in its positive 
expression, I wish to be allowed to call, as I am sure it is, 
the inwardness and spirituality of its organic action as the 
body of Christ, consequently of its priesthood and sacrifice. 
This means negatively that its life is attacked in its centre 
more than by any error, schism, and heresy on a peculiar 
point of theological doctrine, by the idea of a Levitical 
priesthood, and an elementary sacrifice from the elements of 
the world (o-roi^fla rov *do&gt;iov)." And in another passage he 
says (p. 79) " The doctrine of justification by faith is, in its 
essentials, (whatever different methods of philosophico-theo- 
logical doctrine it allows or requires) nothing else than the 
postulate of the recognition of the truth and essential import 
ance of a belief in the divinity of Christ, and in the atone 
ment by him. In the same way, the doctrine of moral 
responsibility, and of the general priesthood of the justified, 
is nothing else than the postulate of the realization of a belief 
in the Holy Ghost." The early Reformers seem to have 
thought more of the first of these postulates than of the 
second more of the justification than of the sanctification of 
the individual Christian. Melanchthon s definition of original 
sin, like that admirable specification which forms the subject 
of our IXth Article, distinguishes between the reatus or guilti 
ness of man s fallen nature, and its materiale, or the concu 
piscence which engenders actual sin (Opera, I. 60, IV. 466); 
whereas his predecessor, Ockham, used to say " Peccatum 
originis tantum esse reatum sine ullo vitio." According to 
Scripture, unregenerate man is culpable as well as peccable; 
but the imputation of Christ s merits to the believer removes 
his retrospective culpability, and leaves only his concupiscence 
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or liability to actual sin. The phrase ratio peccati, in our XHItU 
Article, refers, as all scholars would see at once, to the reatus, 
which must of necessity attach to all actions springing from 
self-reliance, and independent of that feeling of humility 
which is essential to the religiousness of an action. The 
intimate connexion between this humility and faith is implied 
in the parable of Cain and Abel; and the mode of expression 
adopted by St. Paul Rom. xiv. 23 : irav 6 oi&gt;&lt; CK Tn o-recos- (not 
irav o ov 8ia rfjs Trtorews 1 ) apapria &lt;TTW clearly shows that there 
was a possibility of justification from this reatus for all 
humble and unselfish men even before the coming of Christ 
(cf. Rom. i. 17; iii. 30; and DR. GLOUCESTER RIDLEY S Moyer 
Sermons, p. 238 sqq). It is hardly necessary to add that we 
do not adopt the horrible tenets of the Calvinists in regard 
to original sin, and the corruption of man s nature (see 
COGAN S Letters to Wilberforce on the Doctrine of Hereditary 
Depravity), nor does our IXth Article sanction such a view of 
the case. Our phrase is " very far gone," not " totally and 
entirely gone," from original righteousness; and although 
quam longissime is a very strong phrase, it is consistent with 
that reservation of a SoKtfuuTTtKj) Swapis on which Butler s 
theory of virtue is founded. 

(2) This is strictly the doctrine of our IXth Article, and 
is implied also in the original Xth Article, De Gratia. The 
8th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans contains an explicit 
statement to this effect. By the phrases TO ^povr^^a rrj s aapKos 7 
and ro $p6vT]p.a TOV HvcvpaTos, is implied a contest for mastery 
over the Will between the diseased appetites of our lower 
nature, seconded by the indwelling sin on the one hand, and 
the godlike reason, aided by the divine Spirit, on the other. 
The word ^poV^a, which occurs in no other passage of the 
New Testament, and which the writer of our IXth Article 
found it so difficult to explain, must be taken according to its 
classical usage. It signifies that mixture of opinion and will 
which regulates a man s adoption of a political party. The 
heart (&lt;j&gt;p*)v) as well as the head is concerned in a man s 

M 
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(f)p6vrifj.a. There is a locus classicus for this meaning of the 
word in SOPH. Antig. 172 : 

e iravros dvdpbs eK^adelv 
Tf Kcii (ppovrjpa KOI yvo)[J.rjv^ irplv av 
T KOL VO/JLOKTLV cvTpiftrjs (fravfj. 

i. e., " it is always impossible to become thoroughly acquainted 
with a man s principles, political bias, and power of forming a 
judgment, until he shall have approved himself by practical 
experience as a magistrate and legislator." In the same 
speech, Creon says (203) : TOIOV& fpbv (ppovrjpa, " such is my 
will" for that which is the political bias in the citizen of a 
free state, becomes the declared will in the case of the sove 
reign ruler. Generally, (ppovelv ra TWOS means " to be on the 
same side, of the same political party with another," and thus 
the chorus in the same drama prays (372) : pf)r f^o\ irupevnos 
ytvoiTO JJLTJT Ivov (ppovav os Tab epdei, " let not Such a sinner 
live in the same house with me, or belong to the same party " 
(cf. HOM. II. xv. 50). This phraseology is found in the Hel 
lenistic writers, as in I. Maccab. x. 20 : (ppovelv TO. rj^v /cat vw- 
Tqpflv (piXiav Trpbs fjpas : and we have in Matt. xvi. 23: oi&gt; 
(ppovc is TO. TOV Geov, aXXa ra TWV avSpwirov. 

(3) PLATO, RespuU. IV. p. 435 A sqq.; Phasdrus. p. 246 
A sqq. 

(4) According to St. Paul s subdivision, the Trvevpa cor 
responds to Plato s TO \oyHTTiKov, the faxy to his rb QvpoeiSfs, 
the (roj/ia, /^eX?;, &lt;rdp, to his TO enidvfjirjTiKov. See I. Thessal. 
v. 23; cf. I. Cor. ii. 12; iii. 4; and cf. Jude, 19. St. Paul 
also calls the Trvtvpa, 6 vovs, or o eo-co civ6pu&gt;7Tos (Rom. vii. 22 
and 25). See above, note (1). 

(5) Rom. vii. 14-19. 

(6) For the authority of the conscience, see I. John iii. 
19 22. The state of the Heathen world, so far as conscience 
had any sway over the minds of those who " were afar off," 
is beautifully and most exactly described in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv, 13-19). It is worthy of 
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remark, that the feeling of separation from God, and of the 
need of expiating sacrifices, has been most generally found in 
those nations which have receded the least from primitive 
monotheism; and, as a part of the same tendency, it is among 
these nations only that we find a personification of the evil 
principle, of the mundane element, which stands in hostility 
to God. Pure polytheism is only a subdivision, into its dif 
ferent manifestations, of the one idea of goodness and benefi 
cence, which is attached to the Supreme Being by worshippers 
who are thankful for blessings received, rather than con 
science-smitten on account of their sins committed. (See 
GRIMM, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 936.) As the non-existence 
of a sense of separation is the greatest bar to a longing 
for union with God, it is not without reason that the Jewish 
writers, who had been taught to consider marriage as a type 
of true religious union (Is. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 19, &c.), should 
regard polytheism and, its necessary concomitant, idolatry, as 
a sort of spiritual fornication (dpxrj 7^-P ^P Vf ^ a s eVtVoiu 

evpevis 5e avrav (pdopa feoffs f) yap TO&gt;V dva&gt;vvfJ.a)V l8a\a&gt;v 
iravros dpxr) KCIK.OV KOL curia &lt;al Trepas ecrnV. /Sapientia XIV., 12, 
27). Hence, in the parable, the gentiles who had substituted 
idolatry for their inherited monotheism, are described as 
having wasted their substance in riotous living with harlots 
(Luke xv. 13, 30); and idolatrous Rome is described in the 

Apocalypse (xix. 2) as f] Tropvrj f] peyd\T) fJTCS &lt;p6eipf rrjv yijv ev 
rfj TTOpveiq avTrjs. 

(7) Cf. Gen. iv. 3-5; Heb. xi. 4; and see KENNICOTT, 
Dissertation, II. 

(8) This subject has been well treated by Bunsen, 
Kir die der Zukunft, p. 59 sqq. 

(9) Rom. i. 18 sqq., ii. 15; Hebr. ix. 14. 



(1) Rom. viii. 28-30. PLATO, Tfajp., p. 320, Bipont. Cf. 
F. M., Illustrations, p. 112. 

M 2 
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(2) This appears to us to be prefigured in the symbolism 
of Gen. ii. 21. Man is created on the Friday; is then cast 
into a deep sleep, in which he passes the primeval day 
of rest ; and on the first day of the week he is aroused, and 
finds that the woman, his helpmate, has been created from 
his heart s blood. The deep sleep surely prefigures the tem 
porary death of Jesus, during which the Church was formed 
by the blood and water which flowed from his wounded side. 
The day of resurrection^ was the commencement of that 
betrothal, which will not end in the marriage feast till the 
full and final union of Christ and his Church. See I. Cor. 
ii. 3; Col. i. 18; Rev. xix. 7. 

(3) Above, 37, note 6. In the case of the Jews, who 
had entered into covenant with God, idolatry was more than 
fornication ; it amounted to adultery, and is so described in 
Jer. iii. 9, v. 7, ix. 2, xxiii. 14; Ezek. xxiii. 37. 

(4) John xiv. 23. 

(5) See, e. g., Levit. xiv. 1-32. 

(6) Hebr. viii. 5. 

(7) As in Isaiah vii., and compare Arnold s remarks in 
his Life, II. p. 192. 

39. 

(1) Those, who will take the trouble of making the search, 
may easily convince themselves that whenever an angelophany 
is described in those parts of the sacred volume which are 
antecedent to the captivity, it is expressly represented as a 
manifestation of God himself, and not as the appearance of 
some independent and created intelligence. In the symboli 
cal history of the Fall of Man, God manifests himself to the 
offenders in a voice (Gen. iii. 8). According to Kennicott s 
true interpretation (I. Dissertation, p. 47) "they heard the 
voice of Jahveh Helohim as it came waving onwards in the 
wind of the day." He says : " That the word "^ ^rUlD may 

be applied to the Voice of God, is plain from its being used in 
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Exodus xix. 19, iu conjunction with the same word ^ip, and 
that it must be so applied here, appears from Gen. iii. 10." 
When the criminals are expelled from their happy abode, 
fire-breathing cherubim^ placed at the east of the Garden, 
prevent all access to the vainly coveted tree of life. (Gen. iii. 
24). Kennicott supposes (I. Diss., p. 74) that the expression 
" cherubim and a pointed flame " signifies " Angels in a fiery 
appearance/ We are disposed to adopt a suggestion in the 
Quarterly Review, No. CLV., p. 168, that the word irO 

ket tib, is connected with the Greek y-pvir-s, Kf-p(3-epos 3 and with 
the old Egyptian rabu, "a lion;" and that the Egyptian 
name for the Sphinx was ke-rabu. But we go a step farther, 
and recognize in the kerub of the Hebrews, precisely the same 
symbol as the sphinx, the dragon, the gryphon, the cerberus, 
and other guardians of the inaccessible or forbidden objects 
of human desire. That the figure was the same is clear 
from Ezekiel, x. 14: and that the destination was similar 
appears from Exod. xxv. 1 8 sqq., where we see that two of 
these symbols stood as guardians over the ark of the cove 
nant : and from I. Kings vi. 23 sqq., which shows that there 
were two colossal sphinxes or gryphons in the Holy of Holies 
of Solomon s Temple, with their wings stretched from wall to 
wall. With regard to " the flame of a sword waving to and 

fro " /TOSnnDn mn.l &rb\ this must refer either to the 
V. -.;-: v v - - - ) 

&lt;p\b KaoifjLevoio Trvpos, which is generally assigned to these 
watchful guardians, or else it was something separate and 
distinct from the gryphon or cherub, perhaps a waving, fiery 
nimbus, such as that which is described in precisely the same 
manner in Job xxxvii. 7. It is true that 3"in signifies " a 

sword" or any other sharp instrument, and that when God 
appears to Balaam (Numbers xxii. 31, cf. Joshua v. 13), he is 
described as an angel of the Lord with his sword p3"in^) 

drawn in his hand (IT^; but the kerub had no hands, nor 

is it ever represented as an angel in the older books of Scrip 
ture. God does every thing by his *?[N/E mal hak or " mes- 
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senger;" it is a matter of indifference to the representation, 
whether the messenger appears as one, or as many ; whether 
in a form or in a sound; and every thing done by God is called 
i"ON7ft melffhkah or "messenger-work." His is the only 

intelligence recognized: the "messengers" are any visible 
ministerium which he thinks fit to employ Of the phantas 
magoria of Jacob s dream at Beth-el (Gen. xxvii. 12 sqq.), we 
are told nothing; it seems to have been a bright stream of 
light glancing from heaven to earth, and announcing the 
future union between God and man which was to be perfected 
in the seed of Jacob (cf. John i. 51); and he had a similar 
vision at Mahanaim (Gen. xxxii. init.) That the ordinary 
powers of nature are also called " messengers " is clear from 
Psalm civ. 4, which means : " making the winds his messen 
gers and the lightnings his servants." Moses Stuart s ob 
jection to this rendering (on the Hebrews i. 7, p. 29, 30) 
proves the weakness of his Hebrew scholarship. He says 
that a transposition of the words would be necessary to give 
them this meaning, and that Ps. civ. 3 : i^TOI D*Oy D&J1 

T T 

" surely cannot be rendered who maketh his chariot clouds" 
Certainly not : but what has this to do with the question ? 
We translate all these passages in the same way: "making 
clouds a chariot-to-him making winds messengers-to-him 
making flames of fire servants-to-him." The absurdity of 
Dr. Rock s objection that the ":JN7Q cannot have been a 

manifestation of God, " since God is not a messenger," (Hier- 
urgia, I., p. 329), needs no remark. As if it were possible 
to conceive any other than a relative and ministerial manifes 
tation of the Deity. 

(2) Deuter. xxxiii. 2. Ps. Ixviii. 17. Acts vii. 53. 
Gal. iii. 19. Hebr. ii. 2. 

(3) " The Father as Goodness, the Son as Wisdom, the 
Holy Ghost as Power, do all concur in every outward parti 
cular issuing from that one only glorious Deity which they all 
are. For that which moveth God to w r ork is Goodness, and 
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that which ordereth his work is Wisdom, and that which per- 
fecteth his work is Power." (HOOKER, Eccles. Polity, book v., 
c. lv., 5, p. 317, Keble.) 

This view is implied in the Apostolic benediction, II. Cor. 
xiii. 13. Compare also TO prj^a T^S Swdpews (Jfebr. i. 3) 
with Acts x. 38 and with Luke \. 26, as explained below in 
note (9). 

(4) See WINER, Billisches Real-worterluch, L, p. 387. 
There is a well-meaning attempt to establish the superstitious 
theory in MILL, on the Mythical Interpretation of Luke, L, 
pp. 52 sqq., pp. 92 sqq. 

\ 

(5) WINER, Bill. Realw. II., p. 452 sqq. 

(6) Rev. xii. 7 sqq., and for the identification of Michael 
and the Logos, see the authorities quoted by HEBER, Bampton 
Lectures, IV., note (/), p. 242. 

(7) The Scripture account on all these subjects is per 
fectly consistent with the deductions of philosophy, and is at 
such unity with itself, that we can without difficulty recognize 
the adscititious nature of the subsequent machinery. Reve 
lation and psychology concur in assuring us that evil both 
moral and physical, that is, imperfection in its subjective and 
in its objective effects, is entirely due to the combination of 
mind with matter. Sin springs from a triumph of the lower 
over the higher nature of man, and consists in the dominant 
influence of a selfishness which refers all to the immediately 
present; pain, disease, and death are due to the material 
part of our composition ; and the destructive convulsions of 
nature would only be features in the alterative tendencies of 
this world, if it were not for the perceptive faculties which 
God has combined with matter. The reader will find many 
valuable suggestions on this head in ARCHBISHOP KING S 
Essay on the Origin of Evil, translated and edited by Edmund 
Law. 3rd Ed. Camb. 1 739. 

(8) " Sollte der Teufel," says Novalis, (II. p. 305.) " als 
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Vater der Luge, selbst nur ein nothwendiges Gespenst seyn? 
Trug und Illusion etelm allein der Wahrheit, Tugend, und 
Religion gegenliber:" i.e. "Is not the Devil, as Father of Lies, 
himself but a necessary Hobgoblin ? Deception and Illusion 
are alone opposed to Truth, Virtue, and Religion." We trust 
the time is fast coming when people will not see any greater 
necessity for keeping up this illusion than for telling a 
naughty child that " a black dog is on its back." The old 
pastor s fear in MEINHOLD S Amber Witch, p. 159, that "if 
the people no longer feared the devil, neither would they fear 
our Lord God," presumes as great an ignorance of the real 
nature of " the world, the flesh and the devil/ 1 as it does of 
the real nature of the God of Love. Robinson, the celebrated 
Baptist preacher at Cambridge, was once asked by a simple- 
minded friend, "Don t you believe in the Devil?" and replied, 
"Oh dear, no! /believe in God; don t you?" 

(9) The attentive reader of Luke i. 26 sqq. will not 
overlook the parallelism between Tri/eO/xa dyiov and Svvapis 
vtyio-Tov in their reference to the name and functions of 
Gabriel, "the powerful one of God." Vide Note 3. 

(10) It must be obvious to every one who is not wedded 
to the untenable hypothesis that the Evangelists were super- 
naturally enlightened in regard to the facts which they 
narrate, that the details of the Temptation could only have 
been communicated to them by our Lord himself. Now, it is 
as certain to us as anything in the whole domain of exegesis, 
that the narrative before us is nothing more than a statement, 
in the peculiar phraseology of Jesus, of the conflict between 
his higher and lower nature, his rrvevna or (ppovrjpa Qeov, and 
his (ppovrjpa aapKos or (pp6vrj/j.a dv6pa&gt;7rov. That our Lord had 
a lower nature, with which it was needful for him to struggle, 
is not only involved in the doctrine of his perfect humanity, 
but also distinctly avowed by him in his agony at Gethse- 
mane, where his human will is opposed by him to the will of 
God (Matt. xxvi. 39), where his fax*] is grieved by the 
prospect of his sufFeiings (v. 38), and where his Trvcv^a and 
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are distinctly contradistinguished (v. 41). See above 
37, note 1. Now, in the narrative of his Temptation, he has 
told us the particular features of the mental struggle in 
which his godlike nature came off victorious. He was led 
by the Spirit, which influenced him, into the wilderness, and 
there prepared himself for his great office by meditation and 
fasting, prolonged through forty days and forty nights. After 
this interval, during which, in all probability, he had no food 
except that which the Desert supplied, and on which his pre 
cursor John had lived, the feeling of hunger and the con 
sciousness of miraculous power would suggest the creation of 
bread for the relief of his imfapia. This he at once checked 
by spiritual considerations. The next suggestion would be 
that which was so often pressed upon him by the expectations 
of all the Jews, including his own disciples the immediate 
establishment of his divine commission by some signal and 
miraculous display of his divinity in the very midst of Jeru 
salem. This he also resisted. The last suggestion was con 
nected with this, namely, the ambitious thought that with his 
power it would be easy, not only to restore the temporal 
kingdom to Judah, but also to extend his sway over the 
whole Eoman Empire. The feeling that his kingdom was 
not of this world, brought him free from this distracting 
imagination. And thus he commenced his ministry with a 
triumphant preference of the spiritual future to the worldly 
comforts and glories of the present. In St. Luke s account, 
it is said (iv. 13) that the devil "departed from him for 
a season." And there is no doubt that worldly suggestions 
of the same kind were often pressed upon him, but that 
they were attributed to the same source, and similarly 
resisted. Thus, on one occasion, Peter plays the part of 
Tempter, and endeavours to dissuade our Lord from encoun 
tering his predicted sufferings ; but the tempter from without 
is rebuked in the same terms as the tempter from within 
(Matth. iv. 10, Luke iv. 8), for Jesus turned and said unto 
Peter (Matth. XVI. 23), viraye orria-to pov ^arava, crKavdaXov /zov ci* 
on ov (ppovcls TO. TOV GeoO, dXXa TCI rwv avOp&TTtoi . See above 
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37, note 2. And when James and John suggested the exer 
tion of his divine power to inflict vengeance on the inhos 
pitable Samaritans, they were similarly rebuked (Luke ix. 
55): OVK oi Sare, said our Lord, olov Trvfv^aros eVre fyieir. 
We do not think it necessary, then, to suppose with 
Schleiermacher (iiber die Schriften des Lukas, Sammtliche 
Werke, I. 2, p. 40), that the story of the. Temptation is an 
instructive parable; with the Rationalists, that it was a 
trance, or a conference with a priest ; or with Strauss (IT. 2, 
56), that it was a my thus, constructed more Rabbinico. It 
appears to us to have been a true recital, coloured by the 
peculiar phraseology of the narrator, of a mental struggle 
which he really underwent. 

(11) Mr. Trench, in his Notes on the Miracles, p. 150 sgq., 
has expressed himself with his usual felicity on this difficult 
subject. We believe that the difference between his opinions 
and those conveyed in the text is more apparent than real. 
" Wesley always maintained that madness was frequently 
occasioned by demoniacal possession, and in this opinion he 
found many to encourage him." SOUTHEY, Wesley, I., 
p. 187. 

(12) John xiii. 2, 27, compared with Matth. xv. 19 and 
James i. 13, 14. 

(13) Luke x. 18; and see especially GRIMM, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 937. 

(14) Ephes. vi. 12 sqq. 

(15) Rev. xii. 7 sqq. 

(16) Matth. xviii. 10. 

(17) I. Cor. xi. 10. Here egovo-ia signifies "liberty," -i.e. 
"to go abroad" and refers to a kind of covering for the 
head /without w r hich a woman could not appear in public. It 
must have resembled the coiffure now common in the East 
and in Spain; and the converse modern use of the word 
chaperon (literally " a hood and veil") clearly shows how such 
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an application could be made of the word. The expression 
8ia rov? dyye Xovs alludes to the spiritual beings who were sup 
posed to be present in places of worship : see Ps. cxxxviii. 1, 
(LXX.): cvavrtov dyye\&lt;av \^a\S&gt; (rot (quoted by Olshausen, 
III., p. 669). The Shekinah itself was an angelic manifesta 
tion. Ecclesiastes v. 6, warns the worshipper to be cautious 
of his words in the house of God : " Say not in the presence 

of the angel HMOD"!! "OS 1 ?! that it was an error:" (where 
L T : - - : J 

Mendelsohn s interpretation, though ingenious, is manifestly 
wrong). The presence of the angel makes the church a 

place of public gaze: cf. I. Cor. IV. 9 : us Oearpov eyevfidrjuev 
TO) Kocrp.(0 Kal dyycXots Kal dv6pd&gt;7rois. 

(18) It is worthy of remark that, while the Latin word 
super stitio is derived from the notion of a praesens Divus, 
a sort of guardian angel (see DODERLEIN, Etym. und Syn., 
VI., p. 358, who, however, is not aware that superstes in old 
Latin is equivalent to prcesens: cf. SERVIUS, ad ^En., III., 
339, whence it appears that proesentibus is a marginal gloss 
which has crept into the text of CICER. pro Murena, XII., 
27); the Greek synonym 8et&lt;ri8aifj.ovia is derived from the 
name of those intermediate spirits, who carried on the inter 
course between God and man (PLATO, Sympos., p. 202, 
D, E.), and who were not only the givers of good, but also 
the immediate authors of evil (cf. ./ESCHYL., Pers., 594, with 
Agam., 746, 1461; and the verb daipovqv, Sept. c. Th., 992, 
Choeph., 559) : so that " superstition" owes its very name to 
the phantastic imaginations which we deprecate. 

40. 

(1) ffebr.i. 1. 

(2) Gcdat. v. 7 : irio-ns 81 dydirrjs eV/ryoujueV^, which is 
designated in vi. 15 as naivy KTIO-IS. That the word frtpyovptinj 
does not take from this definition of a true faith its intended 
subjectivity, will be clear to those who understand Aristotle s 
definition of the summum bonum : TO dvBpwmvov dyaBov 
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fvepyea yyvcrai K.CIT per]v rr;y pa-Trjv Km 
/w. (Eth. Nicom., I. c. 7, 14, 15.) 

(3) Cf. I. John ii. 1 with John xvi. 13-15. 



4L 

(1) This has been clearly explained by Jerome in his 
Qucestiones Hebraicce. He says : " Hoc apud Hebraeos 
exivit in Proverbium, ut^ si quando in angustia constituti 
sunt, et Domini auxilio optant sublevari, dicaut in monte 
Dominus videbit, hoc est, sicut Abrahami misertus est, mise- 
rebitur et nostri." Oliver Cromwell accordingly has well 
alluded to this proverb, in his description of the difficulties 
which beset him before the battle of Dunbar: "That, be 
cause of their numbers, &c., we were in the Mount, and 
in the Mount the Lord would be seen; and that he would 
find out a way of deliverance and salvation for us." (CAR- 
LYLE, II., p. 214.) 

(2) The common reading is IJTOil ph^ by which 

* V 

the LXX. render virep rrjs avriX^eats rrjs (o&gt;6ivris. We believe 
that this reading has arisen from a confusion between that 
suggested in the text, and its equivalent 111^ ^^ ^ It 



is well known that ttf&gt; ttf, lJ are used for the relative "Itf/tf 

v -: 

in the more modern Hebrew and in the old Phoenician. But 
even if "initf be retained, we should still read j")N ^"N for 

pb^&gt; and this would give a sufficient meaning for our pur- 

V ~ 

pose, since, as Gesenius remarks, a "Tft# metaph. dicitur de 

felicitate post miseriam denuo aflfulgente. Jes. viii., 20; 
xlviii ., 11; Iviii., 8. Enwari Soheil: in calamitate est spes, 
no.m finis noctis opacae est aurora" In the interpreta 
tion of qavak-thd-ni, we see that we have been anticipated 
by an older Commentator, whom Bythner quotes to that effect. 
Mr. Phillips, in his elaborate edition of the Psalms (vol. I., 
p. 158), supposes that the word used by our Lord was ^fijpQl^, 

* 

which is found in the Chaldee Targum, and hence he draws 
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an argument that this Paraphrase was in existence when our 
Lord suffered; in other words, he derives a conjecture from a 
mere assumption. 

(3) Psalm xxxi. 8. 

(4) John xvii. 4, 5. 

42. 

(1) I. Thess. v. 8. 

(2) I. Cor. xiii. 13. This is well explained by the 
fuller phraseology in I. Thess. i. 3 : ^vrj^ovevovres vp&v TOV 



cpyov TTJS TTioreco?, K.a.1 TOV K.OTTOV TTJS dyaTrrjs KOI rrjs V7rofj,ovrjs TTJS 



Where it is to be observed that dydnr} presumes the 
cpyov of Trio-Tis ( 40, note 2), and manifests itself in the 
KOTTOS, which denotes the produce or fruits of travail (cf. John 
iv. 38 with I. Cor. iii. 8, and see I. Cor. xv. 58, where c 
and KOTTOS are used in juxta-position); for the sense of 
see Rom. xv. 4. 

(3) Gal. v. 22; where x.apa and dprjvr) are conjoined, as 
the complement of hope (cf. Rom. xv. 13); p.aKpo6vp,ia and 
, as two parallel effects of ayainj (I. Cor. xiii. 4); 
), and irio~ris, taken in its results, as different aspects 
of one and the same thing (cf. I. Thess. i. 11: Iva 
7rao-av evdoKiav dyaBcao vvrjs KOI epyov TritTTecos); and 
is placed by the side of eyKparem, because the former, as the 
control of the Bu^os, is correlative to the latter, as the control 
of the 



(4) II. Pet. i. 5-7. 



(1) I. Tim. ii. 4. 

(2) Matth. vii. 7; Luke xi. 9, 10. 

(3) Comp. Rom. x. 8-11, with Matt. xvi. 17; and if we 
compare Exodus ix. 12, with viii. 15, 32, and with iv. 21, we 
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hall see that the phrase " the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh" is equivalent to "Pharaoh himself hardened his 
own heart." 

(4) OVID. Metam. VII. 18-21 

Si possem, sanior essem ; 

Sed trahit inritam nova vis; aliudque Cupido (fVi$v/ii a), 
Mens (i/ovy) aliud suadet. Video meliora, proboqne : 
Deteriora sequor. 

(5) Virtus rectorem ducemque desiderat : vitia sine 
magistro discuntur (quoted by F. M.). 

(6) " Era la (senda) de mano derecha tan angosta, que 
no admite encarecimiento, y estaba (de la poca gente que por 
ella iba) llena de abrojos,asperezas, y malos pasos." QUEVEDO, 
Olras, I. p. 40. Ed. Sancha. 

(7) We have mentioned above ( 28, notes 4 and 8) some 
of the reasons which have induced us to believe that the 
parables of our Lord have preserved his ipsisslma verba, and 
that they are on this account, as they were intended to be, 
the purest fountains from which we can derive religious 
truth. If this were doubtful in the case of any other 
parable, it is at least certain, in regard to that of the Pro 
digal Son, that it contains a religious history of the world, 
and that there is not in it a single word or phrase which is 
not capable of a full theological application. The present 
occasion will not admit of a formal proof of this, but we will 
undertake the demonstration, if it is required, on some future 
opportunity. 

(8) The passage from which the extreme doctrine respect 
ing preventing grace professes to be derived is that in John 
vi. 27 sqq.. which is thus analysed by Professor Dobree (Ad 
versaria, I. p. 568) : 

27-50. I give you better food than Moses gave your 
forefathers, that religion which will procure to all who believe 
and obey it everlasting life. 
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51. This benefit of eternal life I shall obtain for the 
world by giving my own body to be crucified. 

52-63. No one is entitled to this benefit who does not 
acknowledge the efficacy of the sacrifice by which it is 
obtained. 

64, 65; 37-40; 44, 45. But to do this, the preventing 
grace of God is requisite." 

Now it is perfectly clear, from the words which Jesus 
addressed to his Apostles at the conclusion of this discourse, 
that the prevenient grace here referred to is that of calling 
and election to a knowledge of the means of grace, and that 
an answer to that call is a profession of faith. We have 
Peter s profession in vv. 68, 69, and we have already seen in 
what way that profession is called the gift of God (above 
p. 57); and in v. 70, Jesus says, that, although he had 
chosen (&lt;cXcap}p ) that is, called and elected the Twelve, 
one of this initiatory Church, Judas his betrayer, was a 
devil that is, a representative of the mundane principle 
resisting the proffered grace. This view of the case is most 
fully confirmed by the references to the prophets in v. 45, 
taken in connexion with the phraseology of the preceding 
verse. It is obvious that the "drawing" or "attraction" 
mentioned in v. 44 is confined to the persuasive influence of 
divine instruction the 0eoSi 5a&gt;croi would come unto Christ, 
because the Paraclete would effectually establish the doctrine 
of the resurrection and exaltation of Christ in their convic 
tions (cf. xii. 31, 32, with xvi. 8 sqq). The use of the word 
\KVQ&gt; does not imply any irresistible force from without, any 
more than the phrase 17 aydnrj roC XptoroC mW^ei r)p.as (II. Cor. 
v. 14), or the expression of ardent love in the Song of Solo 
mon, i. 4: "draw me fODttfft^ and we will run after thee." 

v : T J 

In fact, the words \KO&gt; and & A-ya&gt;, like the Latin trako, 
attraho, allicio, laclo, are especially appropriated to describe 
the allurements of love (see note 4), and other influences of 
the will, which are quite consistent with its general freedom. 

(9) See HEY S Lectures, vol. ii. p. 114; iii. 202. 
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(10) Romans x. 14. 



(11) Rom. xi. 2; Exod. xix. 5; Ps. cxxxv. 4; Tit. ii. 14; 
&&. xxii. 10. 



(12) Matth. xxii. 14; and cf. II. 2%o. i. 11; I. Or. 
vii. 20; Phil. iii. 14; II. Pet. i. 10. 

X 

(13) Our Xth Article, as it originally stood, merely 
stated that : " absque gratia Dei (quae per Christum est), nos 
praeveniente ut velimus, et cooperante dum volumus, ad pie- 
tatis opera facienda, qua) Deo grata sint et accepta, nihil 
valemus." And then followed the Article de Gratia, explain - 
ing the nature of that "grace" which was thus declared 
necessary to the perfect liberation of the will, and to the per 
formance of good works : " Gratia Christi, seu Spiritus Sanctus 
qui per eundem datur, cor lapideum aufert, et dat cor car- 
neum. Atque licet ex nolentJbus quae recta sunt volentes 
faciat, et ex volentibus prava nolentes reddat, voluntati nihilo- 
minus violentiam nullam affert. Et nemo hac de causa, cum 
peccaverit, seipsum excusare potest, quasi nolens aut coactus 
peccaverit, ut earn ob causam accusari non mereatur aut 
damnari." Here we see that " the will" and "the heart" 
alone are spoken of, and we have shown above in what 
sense unregenerate man is in a state of slavery (p. 72). But 
the captive may ivish to be free, without being able to will 
his own freedom ; and the doctrine of Scripture is, that the 
wish and the prayer must first be conceived and uttered, and 
that then the power of God will be afforded for the purpose 
of striking off the fetters and opening the dungeon-door. The 
two Articles as they originally stood are perfectly consistent 
with one another, and with the Article on original sin. What 
is still more important, they are strictly in accordance with 
Scripture. The confusion to which we refer in the text was 
produced by the suppression, in 1562, of the Article " de 
gratia" and by prefixing to the Article " de Libero Arbitrio" 
the following sentence : " Ea est hominis post lapsum Adae 
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conditio, ut sese naturalibua suis viribus et bonis operibus ad 
fidem et invocationem Dei convertere ac praeparare non 
possit. Quare absque gratia," &c. By this alteration an 
apparent confusion arises between the grace which aids 
the will, and the preparatory and prevenient grace which 
consists in the preaching of repentance and the invitation to 
a use of the means of grace, and between which and the other 
grace the convertive act of resipiscence on the part of the 
individual must necessarily intervene. In our opinion, this 
adscititious after-growth ought to be expunged, and the 
Article restored to its original symmetry; for it so happens 
that the terms used here convertere ac praeparare are the 
very expressions which apply to the case of those who are 
invited to take the first step, which is antecedent to the 
attainment of grace. The mission of John the Baptist is the 
broad and scriptural representation of the true nature of pre 
venient grace. He said (Matth. iii. 2 sqq.} "Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by Esaias the prophet, saying, The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight." And we are expressly told that 
though they were baptized confessing their sins (v. 6), and 
were exhorted to bring forth fruits answerable to amendment 
of life (v. 8), still this was only a preparatory baptism; 
and that the gift of grace, so far from preceding it, was 
reserved for a different ministration (v. 11). Surely this tells 
us, as plainly as words can speak, that man must turn him 
self to God before God can work in man ; and that there may 
be no room for cavil, because John s was necessarily an im 
perfect and preliminary mission, let us hear what Peter said 
to precisely the same effect after the great day of Pentecost 
(Acts iii. 19, 20): " fiepent ye therefore" (/. e., on account of 
the fulfilment of prophecies), " and be converted, unto the blott 
ing out of your sins, in order that, in this way (WINER, 43, 6) 
times of refreshment may come from the presence of the 
Lord, and in order that he may send Jesus Christ, who was 

N 
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before preached unto you" (or " chosen for you," if we take 
the reading 



(14) Compare Articles VI., XX., XXI., XXXIV. 



(1) Matth. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15, 16. 

(2) Acts ri. 38. 

(3) John iii. 5. 

(4) Rom. x. 10. 

(5) I. Pet. iii. 21; ffeb. ix 14; x. 22. 

(6) Col. ii. 10-15. 

(7) I. Cor. xi. 23 sqq.; Matth. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22; 
Luke xxii. 19. 

(8) John vi. 35. 

(9) John vii. 37. 

(10) John iv. 14. 

(11) I. John v. 6. 

(12) John xv. 5. 

(13) Vol. iii. p. 70, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.; cf. p. 348. 

(14) John ii. 1 sqq. Mr. Trench has not failed to notice 
the symbolical import of this miracle (Notes on the Miracles, 
p. 112 sqq.). Whether they are or are not to be taken also 
as a literal statement of wonders wrought by Jesus, it is at 
least certain that the miracles of the water become wine, and 
of the multiplication of bread, are, in their effect, sacramental 
parables. It appears to us that whatever opinions are enter- 
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tained respecting the historical evidence for these and other 
miracles, their value for us consists in the moral which they 
convey. We think it a mistake to assume that the miracles 
are, for us, the evidence of the divine mission of Jesus. Had 
there been no such wonders the Christian religion would not 
have been less true. We are convinced that the miracles 
were not merely parables that an act in every case accom 
panied the instruction which was given; but there are some 
who cannot convince themselves of this, and for them the 
religious truth takes the place of the historical. If the miracle 
of the two demoniacs among the Gadarenes (Matth. viii. 28 
sqq.) had been merely a parable like that of the return of 
aggravated evil to the heart from which it was banished 
(Matth. xii. 43-45), would religion have been a loser by this 
change ? On the other hand, where would be the mysteries or 
the Kingdom of Heaven if the parables of our Lord were 
merely narratives of facts ? If it would be a loss to convert 
these from apologues into history, it must be a gain to derive 
a religious moral from a recital of events, however wonder 
ful. It seems to us a significant circumstance that Mr. 
Trench, who can understand these things, should select the 
Parables and the Miracles for the subjects of two consecutive 
sister treatises. See Coleridge s note on SOUTHEY S Wesley, I., 
p. 253. 

(15) Rev. vii. 14. 

(16) All scholars, and, we may add, all readers of 
MR. MOORE S Epicurean (p. 75), are aware that the rite of 
initiation into the mysteries of the heathen world, the baptism 
of that shadowy church, was fourfold that it was a symbolical 
cleansing by means of the four elements. The phraseology 
of our Lord presumes a fourfold progressive baptism, which 
is expressed in the same symbols. The first is a baptism in 
water, which admits the recipient only to the commencement of 
the new life, and has therefore reference only to the previous 
state of death (Rom. vi. 3; Col. ii. 12). The second is the 
baptism ofjlre, the true probation of the Christian, the burn- 

N 2 
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ing out of his dross by the refining and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, so that the Christian who was so d\rjdS&gt;s 
by water becomes so d\T)8iv)s by fire (cf. Matth. iii. It, 12; 
v. 12; xx. 22, 23; xxvi. 39; Mai. iii. 3). The third baptism 
is that of death, when the body passes by the baptism of 
earth from corruption to incorruption, as the seed dies in 
order that it may be quickened (cf. Matth. xiii. 39; I. Cor. xv. 
36-44). The final baptism is that of the winnowing fan, 
when the air separates the wheat from the chaff, when the 
corn and the tares are put asunder, when the sheep are set 
on the right hand and the goats on the left (cf. Matth. iii. 12; 
xiii. 41; xxv. 32). It is these successive baptisms which will 
sift the few chosen from the many called ; it is by the first 
two that regeneration and sanctification will be conferred on 
those who have the requisite qualifications; the third will be 
common to all men; and the effects of the fourth and last 
must be dependent on causes antecedent to the occurrence of 
the third. 

(17) The readers of Madame de Sevigne s Letters will 
remember how happily she terms love a recommenceur. For 
the militant Christian the present life is a yiyvsa-Qai and not 
an civai; it is a continually lengthening retrospect; but it does 
not attain its rAos till after death. What Solon said of hap 
piness is predicable of the life of sanctification. 

(18) Acts ii. 47, cf. I. Cor. i. 18, II. Cor. ii. 15, simi 
larly, Hebr. x. 14: TOVS ayiaop,vovs. See MIDDLETON on the 
Greek Article, p. 269, and F. J/. s notes on this passage and 
Acts xiii. 48. 

(19) Hebr. xii. 14, 

(20) Titus ii. 14. 

(21) Col. ii. 14. 

(22) Matth. xii. 36. 
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(23) II. Tim. iv. 7, 8. 

(24) Matth. xiii. 12. 



(1) t/oAn xiv. 1 3. 



46. 



(1) Acts xvii. 11. 

(2) The scheme for obtaining some sort of union by the 
juxta-position of Protestant sects has been brought forward 
in different modifications by the promoters of the so-called 
Evangelical Alliance, by Dr. Arnold, Archbishop Whately, 
Dr. Hook, and the Chevalier Bunsen. There are some ex 
cellent remarks on this subject in The Times Newspaper 
for Sept. 26th and Oct. 1st, 1846, in a review of Dr. Hook s 
Pamphlet on Education. The ancient government of Sparta, 
in contrast to its individual citizens away from home, was 
a fair type of the difference which must always exist between 
the exclusive sect, considered as a body, and its individual 
members, when removed for a time from the overbearing in 
fluence of its gfvrjXaa-iai and separatism. See some remark 
in the Edinburgh Rev., No. CLXX. p. 374. 

(3) ^SscH. Agam., 314, 5. We agree with Porson, Blom- 
field, and Dindorf in preferring Stanley s emendation &lt;ot$X to 
the old reading tyiXus. We may remind the reader, that 
dixoo-raa-ia is the phrase used by St. Paul to express religious 
dissension. Gal. v. 20; Rom. xvi. 17 j I. Cor. iii. 3. 

(4) THUCYD. III. 82: KOI p.rjv KOL TO vyyeves TOV eratpt/KoG 
dXXorptcoTcpoi/ eyeVero. We have always thought that the re 
proach so loudly brought against Sir R. Peel, that he is 
rrjs craiplas SiaXvrqs, " a breaker-up of his party," will consti 
tute his chief claim to the gratitude of posterity. We do not, 
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with Mr. Disraeli, believe that party spirit is a good thing 
even in the House of Commons. 



48. 

(1) Acts viii. 

(2) See F. M., Illustrations, p. 151. 

(3) 2u/i/3oAoj/ is properly a tally or piece of broken coin 
or bone, by which a sort of free-masonry was established 
between two strangers, the tessera hospitalis of the Romans 
(cf. HEROD, vi. 86. PLAT. Sympos., p. 191 D. PLAUT. Poen., 
v. 1, 27 ; 2, 87 ; Cislell. II., 1, 36, and GRONOV. Lect. Plant., 
p. 129). Hence, it signified the ticket of admission to a pic 
nic and the watchword or private signal in war; in both of 
these senses it is very applicable to the case of a religious 
profession which not only admitted the Christian to the Lord s 
Supper, but also served as the password which proved him a 
true soldier of Christ. 

(4) The cause of this addition seems to be the wish to 
christianize this part of the Jewish Service, and to recognize 
its prophetic character. 

(5) See the original as quoted by Bishop Beveridge, 
vol. vii., p. 247, Angl.-Cath. Libr.: yfvvrjdfvra eKTovnarpbs 
p.ovoyfVTJ 9 TovTfcrrtv K Tijs ovcrias TOV HdTpos Qcov CK 0eoO 
(pS)S fK (parrbs, Geoj/ a\r)6ivbv oc 0eov d\rjdivov } yevvrjOtvTa ov 
Troirjdfvra, opoovo-iov TW Ilarpc, St ov ra iravra e -yej/ero. The 
English version of these words is not perfectly accurate, and 
nine out of ten English Clergymen make them more unintel 
ligible by their faulty reading. In the first place the 
words TovTf-a-Tiv, f&lt; TT]S ovcrias TOV UdTpos, explain the otherwise 
not very perspicuous terms: "only begotten, begotten of 
the Father before all worlds." Then we believe that few 
people understand "very Godj" nor is it after all quite accu 
rate: for aiXrjQris is not the same as dXrj&i/o s: the former predi 
cates "truth" in the abstract; the latter refers to a genuine 
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derivation from the true substance or material to a freedom 
from alloy. Cf. John i. 9; I. John ii. 8: TO $o&gt;s TO d\rj6iv6v. The 
greatest error is made by those who read uno tenor e "The 
Father by whom all things were made," as if this were the 
reason why the Word is defined as " begotten not made/ and 
as if the " by " signified the cause rather than the instrument 
the &lt; ov rather than the 01 ov (see above p. 70). 

(6) This was sufficiently shown some short time since, 
when the Legislature was obliged to interfere in the case of 
the Lady Hewley Chapels. 

(7) It would be impossible for a young person, who was 
taught to believe that Milton s Poem contains true theology, 
to read the dialogues between the Father and the Son without 
becoming an Arian. The Holy Spirit, as a distinct Person, is 
not introduced. 

(8) It is somewhat singular, that while the Presbyterians 
and Low Church Evangelists are both in some sense the 
descendants and representatives of the Puritan movement, they 
should stand aloof in such direct opposition as is manifested 
by the Deists and Tritheists. However, the division of the 
substance leads both ways : the Arian must become a Deist if 
he humanizes the created Word; a Tritheist, if he exalts the 
Mediator to the rank of a secondary God. 

(9) For example, Archbishop Whately s definition of the 
word Person, in his Logic, Appendix, No. XVIII., has brought 
upon him an insidious imputation of Sabellianism. For Dr. 
South s answer to a similar charge, see below, note (IS). 
Melanchthon s definition of substance " nomine personae utun- 
tur ea significatione ut significet noil partem aut qualitatem 
in alio, sed quod proprie subsistit" (Opera, I. 20) sounds very 
like Tritheism. But subsistentia differs from substantia (below 
note 13). 

The word YTroa-racris in Hebr. i. 3, does not mean " a per 
son " but " a substance," and refers to the Godhead as such : 
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T 77 $ {j7roaTaa-(os avrov signifies " a stamp or impress 
of the divine substance," just as dKuv TOV Qeov TOV doparov 
(Col. i. 15) implies an image or representation of the invi 
sible God: see John i. 18; xii. 45; xiv. 9, and compare 
^SCHYLUS, Suppl. 278, 279: 



a P a K T *l P 



f I K &) s ne7r\rjKTai TCKTOIKOV irpbs upo evcov. 

(10) We allude to the introductory petitions of tha 
Litany. The common ewor of reading the first of these as 
if the punctuation were: "0 God, the Father of heaven," 
would of course give a very different and much more nearly 
tritheistic sense. 

(11) That no anthropomorphism is implied in this phrase 
is sufficiently clear from the use of the same mode of expres 
sion by Pindar, when he is speaking conversely of the honour 
paid to a father by his son (Pyih. vi. 19 sqq.}: crv rot cr^e^cou 
viv (your father) emSe^ia ^etpos, 6p6av ayas (j)rjfjt.o(riivav TO. TTOT ev 
ovpeaiv, &C. 

(12) Rev. xix. 7. 

(13) Hooker s explanation is given above, 39, note (3). 
As DR. SOUTH S Animadversions upon Dr. Sherlock s Book, 
&c., is not often met with, we will transcribe a part of what 
he says on the subject, together with his subsequent answer 
to the charge of Sabellianism. After having stated (A nimad- 
versions, &c., 2nd edition, Lond., 1693, p. 240) that the three 
Persons of the Trinity are three distinct modes of subsistence 
allotted to one and the self-same Godhead, and these also 
distinguished from one another by three distinct relations; 
and having explained " what is properly a mode of being" by 
showing that it is neither a substance nor an accident, but 
" a certain habitude of some being, essence, or thing, whereby 
the said essence or being is determined to some particular 
state or condition, which barely of itself it would not be 
determined to," Dr. South proceeds to say, " that the per 
sonalities, by which the Deity stands diversified into Three 
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distinct Persons, are by the generality of divines, both ancient 
and modern, called and accounted modes, or at least some 
thing analogous to them (since no one thing can agree both 
to God and the creature by a perfect uuivocation). And 
moreover,, as every mode essentially includes in it the thing 
or being of which it is the mode, so every Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, by virtue of its proper mode of subsistence, 
includes in it the Godhead itself, and is properly the Godhead 
as subsisting with and under such a certain mode or relation. 
And this I affirm to be the current doctrine, both of the 
Fathers and the Schools, concerning the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, and the constantly received account given 
by them of a Divine Person, so far as they pretend to explain 
what such a Person is." From this it appears that the dis 
tinction which Dr. South would draw between VTTOO-TCKTIS and 
ova-ia is that which might be presumed as between subsistentia 
and substantia, between virapxtiv and flvai : so that the three 
Persons of the Godhead are, as Justin Martyr defines them 

(p. 373): OVK ovcrias ovofj-ara aXXa rpoTroi rrjs V7rap|ecos. And this 

must have been St. Paul s meaning when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ (Phil. ii. 6) as vnapx^v lv pop&lt;pfj Geov, i. e., " subsisting 
as an outward mode or manifestation of the Godhead. 5 
Leslie, in his Short Method with the Deists, explains the 
distinction of Persons in the Trinity in the same way as 
Dr. South. In the course of Dr. South s fierce controversy 
with the Tritheists, it was not unnatural that these views 
should be charged with Sabellianism. To this charge the 
Doctor makes the following spirited reply, in the Dedication 
of ARETIUS S Short History of Valentinus Gentdis, the Tri- 
theist, put to death at Bern for asserting three distinct eternal 
Spirits, translated into English for the use of Dr. Sherlock; 
Lond., 1696 : " As for the charge of Sabellianism, which we 
are here threatened with, I hope it will be proved against us 
before we are censured for it; and then we desire no greater 
security against such a censure. For does not Sabellius 
hold only one single subsistence in the Godhead, and no 
more ? And can those then be Sabellians who hold three 
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distinct subsistences in the same 1 And does not Sabellius 
allow only a Trinity of names, as of Father, Son, .and Holy 
Ghost, and that founded in a Trinity of offices, &c., &lt;fec. I 
protest I cannot tell whether there be more malice or igno 
rance in such a charge as often as some have the face 
to make it. But such is the nature of malice, that, while it 
opens men s mouths, it commonly shuts their eyes. In the 
meantime, I would have this pert, meddling Socinian know, 
that the asserters of a Trinity of Persons against three dis- 
tinct, infinite Minds or Spirits, are neither grown so hoarse 
with appealing to Universities and Bishops, nor yet so weary 
of so doing, but that, in case such a censure should pass upon 
them from those Superiors he speaks of, they would have the 
courage to appeal still ; not, indeed, to them, but from them, 
and that to the whole nation, and to all the Protestant 
Churches and Universities of Christendom." 

(1 4) Above, 43. 

(15) Synib, Niccen. apud BEVERIDG. u. s. p. 247: TOVS Se 
\cyovras r)V Trore ore OVK rjv, KOI irpiv yvvr)6fjvai OVK. rjv, KOI on e OVK 
ovTa&gt;v fyevfro rj e erepas v7roo~Ta.cr&lt;os 77 ovcrias (f)do~KOVTas tlvai, f) 

dAAoicorov TOP Ytoi/ Tov Geov, TOVTOVS dvadfpaTi^fi fj 
ri KOI aTroo-roAtK?} KK\r)(ria. It is probable that the 
Council of Constantinople in enlarging this Creed thought 
that they had introduced matters which did not necessitate 
an anathema on the non-recipients, and it is from this en 
larged and revised edition that the Nicene Creed of our 
Prayer Book is derived. 
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(1) See The Times of the 20th, 21st, and 22nd October, 
1846. 

(2) The chief cause of the tediousness of the Church 
Service is the amalgamation of the Matins, the Litany, and 
the Communion Service, with the long and set discourse, 
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which, in the olden time, was reserved for special occasions 
and suitable places, St. Paul s Cross and the University 
Pulpits. It can scarcely be doubted that all this is due 
more or less to the Puritans, who seem to have had as much 
repugnance for frequent attendance at church as they had 
fondness for long attendances there. In Scotland, at the 
present day, when it is inconvenient to go to kirk twice 
on the Sabbath, the two senseless services, sermons and all, are 
put together, and the unhappy minister is obliged to go dron 
ing on through premeditated prayers and sham-extempore 
sermons for three hours together. If we could have our 
wish, the Morning Service should begin early; the Litany 
and Communion Service, with a short sermon, should follow 
at eleven o clock A.M., and the Evening Service should be ac 
companied by the christening of infants and the catechizing 
of children, which would be a good substitute for any sermon. 
Long discourses should be only occasional, and should never 
be delivered except by clergymen of some experience. It is 
inconceivable to those who have not experienced the fact, 
how much of wearisome error is conveyed by the careless 
effusions of eloquent young preachers. 

(3) The Church of England not superstitious, by W. Tas- 
well, D.D. London, 1714. Pp. 33, 34. 
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(1) A Mr. Cassan, in a Sermon on Schism (p. 9), main 
tains that Episcopacy, &c., " is as much a part of Christianity 
as the doctrines of the Atonement and Resurrection." He 
quotes LAW, Scholar Armed, I., p. 321. In another work 
(Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Part II., p. 44), this 
predecessor of the extreme Tractarians remarks : " Perhaps 
in the present tottering condition of the Church, the only way 
to maintain that power" (i. e., the power of the keys,) " would 
be a comprehension with the Church of Rome, on her abating 
a few of her absurdities; for a true Church she is, though 
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orrupt on*, 1&gt;\ Mich an union ountorb.-vlaneo 

against Dissenters would ho formed. as \\ould preserve to the 
Church the e\ ( her delegated powers. and also pro 

rvo her revenues from becoming tho plunder of unhallowed 
intruders at tho altar." 



roVs . / : ituma?. p 

\ . .1 ful lor discussion VMI tho s:imo subjoot from tho Cho&gt; 
Uunson. 

&gt; A. \\\.. Y 



It is woll known that Or. Arnold and his friend the 
.ilior l&gt;unson have done a croat deal towards ostablishiii;r 

the true and soriptural theory of the universal Priesthood. 
I** - 1. pp. -J04. 11.. pp. t&gt;0. IS; ^.and 

olsowhon^; lv N^ \ I Jk* &lt;kr Znkinifi. pp. ?i\ 40(&gt;. quoted 

above, n. I 



houch the authority to bind and looso seems in the 
first instance to be oonferrod upon Peter, on tho confession of 
his faith in our Lord s divinity (Mjt n U 1J^. it is clear, as 
woll from the eon: om other passages {.}fattk. xviii. 

IS. Jri \\ t ". *4&gt; Re9tL xxi. 14V that it was con- 

\eyetl not to Peter personally, but to all the disciples as 
represent*! .iristian Church. For surely no one 

rend that the : L XT1 .ii. li^ " if two of you 

- all agree on earth. \e." which is addressed to the same 
parties as the proeodh 1 in its application to 

the Apostles on. It seems to us absurd to suppose that 
tho power of tho ki ich open the door to the Kingdom of 

He*TWd, that is. the access to the Christian Church. ca.n 
have anything to do with absolution or forgiveness of actual 
The etaphor itself, tho whole phraseology of the pas- 
sages, and \t in each case, show that this power 

re: the fmu s admitting tho professors of the 

tr. h to baptism for the remission of sins, and of exclu 

ding from the Communion of tho Church those whose unbelief 
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a priori. If the profession of a true faith was the only 
access to the Church, and if his promises were all made to 
his Church, the first professor of a true faith would be the 
first recipient of his promises. This was the case with 
Peter, and gained for him his distinguishing surname. But 
the same profession of faith was made by the other 
Apostles (John vi. 68, 69), and we find accordingly that 
the same powers with the same distinguishing appellation 
are conferred upon them, as the first foundation-stones of 
the Christian Church (cf. Matt, xviii. 18, John xx. 23, 
with Rev. xxi. 14). And as the Church increased to above 
five hundred members before the Ascension, we find what 
was natural to expect, that the same powers, the same 
promises, were extended to the whole. Of course, this view 
of the matter does not interfere with the fact that on the 
further extension of the Church, it was convenient to dele 
gate to certain ministers the offices which Christ had left 
with the collective members of his body. But these minis 
ters are only, what they are termed in our phraseology, the 
parsons, personce ecclesice, outward representatives of a power 
which is not inherent in themselves, and which they exercise 
with a conditional reference to the spiritual qualifications of 
others, and in the name of the Church, and the Church s 
Head. 

(6) There is an elaborate justification of this analogy in 
BISHOP ANDREWES Summary View of the Government both oj 
the Old and New Testament reprinted among his Minor Works, 
p. 339 sqq., and Anglo-Cath. Libr., 1846. 

(7) It is unnecessary to remark for the information of 
educated readers that the words aTroVroXos and C TTIO-KOTTOS, 
which generally denote the missionary and visitatorial 
offices of the early Christian ministers, are classical terms, 
denoting certain officials in the Athenian Government (BOCKH S 
Public Economy of Athens, translated by G. C. LEWIS, 2nd 
edition, pp. 156, 238, 543). But it has not been gene 
rally observed that there is a classical propriety in the 
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application of the term ayyeXos to the spiritual overseer who 
expounds the will of God. In that remarkable passage in 
which Plato has almost anticipated the words of Matth. xii.36, 
we find that Nemesis is described as at once the cnlo-KOTros and 

the ayye\os of Justice (Legg. iv., p. 717 D : KOV(^COV Ka\ Trrrjv&v 
\6yccv (BapvTaTr) fyfua Tracri yap eV tor* OTTOS rols Trepl TO. rotaOra 
fraxBrj AIK^S Ne/xeous ayyeXor). 

(8) This is the true answer to BOYSE S Clear Account of 
ancient Episcopacy, proving it to have been Parochial and 
therefore inconsistent with the present model of Diocesan Epis 
copacy, Lond. 1712, for the parish is necessarily antecedent 
to the diocese, and the formation of national Churches is natu 
rally gradual and progressive. 

52. 

(1) Tertullian s maxim: prorsus credibile est, quia inep- 
tum est; cerium est, quia impossibile est (de Carne Christi, 5), 
strikes at the root of all Protestantism, and must in these 
days be rejected with scorn. Bernard s assertion that fides 
piorum credit, non discutit (Epist. 359) will find no assent 
beyond the limits of the Eomish Church. It may be easy for 
Strauss to propose that Faith and Science should be allowed 
to walk unmolested on their different roads; and that if 
excess of piety should banish the philosopher from the com 
munion of the faithful, he would consider this a gain and not 
a loss; that sham attempts at reconciliation have been suffi 
ciently made, and that the only hope of a satisfactory result 
rests on a separation between the opposing principles (die 
Christliche Glaubenslehre, I., p. 356). We can recognise no 
such necessity. Hegelism and Christianity must take to 
themselves the weapons of philology, and fight it out to the 
death; and it is death to either of them to confess that it 
cannot justify its positions before the tribunal to which they 
are alike amenable. 

(2) Those who understand the meaning of Hebr. vi. 6, 
(sec MILL S Prcvlectio Theologica, Cantabr. 1843, pp. 16, 18) 
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are aware that those who have once professed themselves 
Christians must 7rapadiyp.aTifiv either their Saviour or his 
adversaries. 

(3) Eph. iii. 19: yv&vai rfjv vn(pfta.\\ov&lt;rav rrjs y v a v e a&gt; s 
aydnrjv rov XpicrroO. 



53. 



(1) It will be understood that in all which is written in 
the text respecting the duty of conforming to a National 
Church, we assume that the established Religion is the creed 
of the Nation and not of the Government only. The Re 
formed Anglican Church, which we conceive has such claims 
on every Protestant Englishman, is not the National Church 
of Scotland or of Ireland. There are three nations, and there 
is no reason why there should not be three national Churches. 
Our Empire is not unuin but trla juncta in uno. No states 
man with any claim to a character for sanity, would attempt 
to alter the Church system of Scotland, and to reverse the 
positions of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians And yet 
it is difficult to see what claims the Anglican Church of 
Ireland has, which might not be equally put forward by the 
Episcopalians of Scotland. It is no doubt a lamentable cir 
cumstance, that the Anglican Protestantism of our colonists 
has not recommended itself to the mass of the Irish ; but it is 
a fact not to be denied, that the national profession of the Irish 
is Roman Catholic, and that eight-ninths of the population 
are in communion with the Bishop of Rome ; and we have to 
thank our ancestors for that and a great many other conse 
quences of our injustice to the sister island. If we had done 
our duty as a Church and a nation, when we proposed to 
introduce the English Reformation into Ireland, we should 
have succeeded there, as we did in Wales. That work is 
still to be done, and under greater difficulties. It only re 
mains now, that we make terms with the Roman Catholic 
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; not scanty compliances, but a sweeping co-optation 
of the whole body must be our course. Let us take all the 
Church property into our own hands. Let us insist upon a 
recognition, by all the Clergy, of the Queen s supremacy in 
temporal matters, and to the same extent as it is recognized 
by the Kirk of Scotland, and let us ensure their co-operation 
with our Government in a system of national education, 
resting on their own religious tenets ; but let us, without more 
ado, prefer to the benefices and bishoprics of the Irish Church, 
as they become vacant, the compliant Priests who are now 
de facto ministers of the parishes, and bishops of the sees. 
In common with all Protestants, and more than most Protes 
tants, we look upon Romanism in its distinctive doctrines, as 
unmitigated error, But our ancestors have left us the sove 
reignty over a Roman Catholic Island, just as they trans 
ferred to us colonies established among an overwhelming 
population of benighted heathens. We may claim our right 
to encourage only the government religion in our colonies, 
and to promote that religion, by all means in our power, 
within the kingdom of England. But we have relinquished 
that right in Scotland, and we should not deal out any other 
measure to Ireland, which can claim from us, with interest, 
the repayment of this debt of national and religious justice. 
Ireland must sooner or later become Protestant. But this 
can only be effected by the same means which must be taken 
to make the people thrifty, industrious, and peaceful namely, 
by education, resting on a religious basis. This religion must 
be that of their Priests, and we must trust to the Government 
Inspectors to see that the Priests do justice to the Schools, 
and that the children are really enabled and allowed to read 
their Bibles. We should also insist on and provide for the 
proper education of the Priests themselves at Maynooth, or 
elsewhere; and there is no reason why this or any other 
country, whether Protestant or Romanist, should tolerate the 
anti-national efforts of the Jesuits. We believe that the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland contains within it principles 
which will induce a gravitation towards the Church of 

o 
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England, if the latter returns in full measure to the compre 
hensive and liberal Protestantism from which it set out j and 
we cannot doubt that at a distant period, if not before, civi 
lized Ireland, raised to her full rank of political incorporation 
with the Empire, would see the impossibility of continuing 
in the observance of tenets and ordinances, repugnant to the 
real belief of enlightened and educated men. 



54. 



(1) The " Union Jack" and the Tria juncta in uno of 
the Order of the Bath are intended to represent the political 
unity of the three national elements of this Empire. 

(2) GIBBON, III, p. 252, Milman. 
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